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A ONE DOSE TREATMENT 
tons for the control or elimination of Bas 
amon stomach worm, nodular worm, and certaa 
worms found in 


CONTENTS SHEEP AND GOATS 


SNAKE WELL BEFORE USING 


| 
LABORATORIES CO San Antonio, TOM 


Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) 
Formula 1 


A protective agent against hem- 
orrhagic losses and mixed infec- 
tion losses. 


Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia 
Bacterin 
This product is useful as an aid 
in the prevention of hemor- — For 
rhagic septicemia (shipping fe- 
ver). 


Save Feed ... Save Money! 


Order from 
Your Dealer 


He has a full line 
of Crockett Products 


Vaccination with CROCKETT 
Blackleg 
the prevention of blackleg. 


Mixed Bacterin 


the treatment of hemor- 
rhagic and mixed infections in 
cattle. 


As a livestock man you know there’s no profit in feed- 
ing worms. And that’s just what you are doing, unless 


you rid your sheep and goats of internal parasites. 


With feed at a premium, it’s simply good 
business — and money in your pocket — to 
drench your flocks with CROCKETT Spe- 
cial Formula Drench. This tested product is 
a ONE-DOSE treatment that gives TWO- 
WAY results — controlling both the intes- 
tinal tapeworm and the common stomach 
worms of sheep and goats. The feed alone 
you save will pay for the cost of drenching 


many times over. 


STANDBYS 


Blackleg ON THE RANGE 


Bacterin 


Experienced livestock raisers de- 
pend on CROCKETT Products 
Bacterin is effective in for increased production. You, too, 
will profit by using them to combat 
disease and build up the resist- 
ance of your animals. There is a 
CROCKET T Product of high 


quality to meet each specific need. 


(Bovine) 
Formula 1 


Some of them are mentioned on 


this page. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, Texas—U. S. Veterinary License No. 212 
R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES co. 
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“ANOTHER 


The important contributions made by Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers to our nation’s economy increases substantially each 
year. As our strength grows, the favorable attention of manu- 
facturers everywhere is attracted to the varied uses of your 


quality wool and mohair products. 


Naturally, the banks of Forth Worth and our correspondents 
share your pride in these achievements. We welcome every 


opportunity to cooperate with your plans for continued growth. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
UNION BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
TRINITY STATE BANK 


MEMBER BANKS of the FORT WORTH CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
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SHEEP & Goat RAIsER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 
5 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under pub- 
lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 
per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10’ 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


per inch. 


Most of the leading ranchmen of the Southwest 
get and read this magazine. These are the most 
aggressive ranchmen in the business today — 
and have you noticed that it is these ranchmen 
doing most of the buying of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado ranch lands? You can 


contact these ranchmen through the classified 


section of this magazine 


TRY THIS MAGAZINE FOR RESULTS! 


SEND AD TO SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, HOTEL CACTUS BLDG., SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCHES WANTED 

We have buyers for good ranches anywhere in 
West Texas. If have a ranch for sale, 
list it with a firm who knows the ranch 
business, and who has had long experience 
in selling ranches in West Texas. Write 
phone, or call on 

J RUSSELL AND SON 
127 IRVING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
if you want it in Brown, Mills, Lampasas, 
Coryell, Bosque, Erath, Comanche, Eastland, 
Calahan, Coleman, Runnels, McCulloch, or 
San Saba Counties — We have it or will 
try hard to locate it for you 
tarms—Ranches—Homes. Loans made quick 
and at fair rates 
ERT E. LOW 
5U6 First Nat'l Bank “_ Phone 5925 
Brownwood, Texas 


FOR SALE improved ranches in western 
South Dakota. Plenty of grass and water. 
Priced from $15 to $25 per acre 
NORDROLD, 820 Main, Grand Junction, 
Colorado 

4.400 ACRES — River ‘front, well improved— 
$55.00 per acre; 12,000 acres, well improved 

$30.00 per acre; 4,700 acres, well water- 
ed $47.50 per acre; 20,000 acres, 10,000 


deeded, balance cheap lease, $10.50 for 
deeded land 
6600 ACRES, extra good, plenty deer and 


turkey $35.00 per acre 
CURTIS CARTER REALTOR 

San Angelo, Texas 
2613 N. Chadbourne Phone 7878 
1,800 ACRE cattle ranch, Central Georgia 
tenced and cross fenced. 800 in permanent 
pasture, will take care cow per acre. Plenty 
water, brick house, close to Eastern markets 
and mild climate. R. L. WATTS, 71 STATE 

ST.. CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

IMPROVED RANCHES in western South 
kota. Plenty of grass and water. Priced from 
$15 to $25 per acre. O. G. NORDROLD, 820 

Main, Grand Junction Colorado 
EASTERN OKLAHOMA Western Arkansas Na 
tive grass land, $7.50 per acre. Improved 
farms, permanent pastures, $25,000 and 
down. SIMMONS REAL ESTATE, Westville 
Okla 


FIVE ACRES 

In North San Angelo, 5 acres with two-bed 

room rock veneer home, large barn, good 

water, unlimited supply, fine soil. This would 

I tind for a stock dealer. Has existing 
oan which can be assu' 


SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 


Office West Concho Phone 6595 
San Angelo Texas 
1322 SOUTH Madison, San Angelo, “modern 
seven room brick home, good condition 


two baths, large corner lot, double garage 
and servants quarters for $25,000, beautiful 
bearing pecan trees. Can give possession in 
thirty minutes, vacant. Will be glad to 
show it any time. About half cash and bal- 


ance on payment. S. S. KISTLER, 309 
Central National Bank Bidg., San Angelo 


Texas 


CATTLE FARMS 
NOTHING 
TLE 
54 INCHES rainfall, mild climate, no barns 
needed, 10 different clovers and grasses. We 
are changing from cotton to cattle. Farms 
from 500 to 4,000 acres, priced from $40 to 
$100 an acre, according to developments 
Few highly developed pastures will carry cow 
to 2 acres, plenty pastures will carry cow to 
3 and 4 acres. Write for information 
BLACKBELT LIVESTOCK FARMS AGENCY 

GEO. D. KNIGHT, Owner, Selma, Ala 

LOOKING for a good ranch? ‘Bill Thach ¢ or Bob 
Weston can show you the best. SOUTHERN 
COLORADO LAND AND LIVESTOCK CO 
Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 
Walsenburg, Colorado 


853-ACRE ranch. One of the best in North 
Texas. 14 water tanks. Fence cost $6,200 
Lights in home. Four miles from good town 
Price $65 per acre. Clean debts. O. W 
MYRICK, Sherman, Texas 


240-ACRE MISSOURI! OZARK FARM — 


Make 


fine sheep and goat ranch. Good 5 room 


home, 30 x 40 barn, deep well, 4 
ponds. electricity, on 
fenced sheep tight, 


springs, 2 


state highway, all 
100 acres tillable, bal 


ance timber and ys wa 60 tons of 


hay included, $1 
ESTATE, CABOOL 


BROOKS REAL 


EVERY SO often the best comes on t 


he market 


This 955 acres just south of Uvalde, Texas 
has 400 acres irrigated, 70 acres in perman 


ent pasture, oats planted 
small moder nhouse 


two large wells 
fences, feed pens 


loading chutes are the best, tons of hegari 
being cut now, room for 650 head of cattle 
all green feed and equipment included in 


sale at $125,000. You just can’t beat it 
GAITHER A ELCH 
608 McBurnett Bidg Phone 8464 


San Angelo, Texas 


217'12-ACRE RANCH 


Bargain! Beautiful 2-story rock home, 5 rooms 
bath, large spacious front porch, overlooking 


scenic Llano river 


which fronts place ‘'/4 


mile. Fishing, deer and turkey galore. River 


springs, electric pump. Best fences 
land — real cattle country 
over it. Few pecans 


garage, ample barns, 13 miles f 


Strong 


— can drive all 
small farm. Double 


rom Liano 


good road, near pavement. Half minerals 
go. $26,500, half cash to right party 


WEST REALTY 


Off. Ph. 13 San Saba, Texas 
SMALL RANCH in National Forest, 80 acres 
deeded, have government lease also. New 
sheep and goat fence, new barn 36 x 48 
good six room house. well furnished. Plenty 
water springs and spring branches. 75 good 


shearing Angora goat« 
mules. Plenty farm tools, 60 la 
3 fat hogs 
school, churches. trading point. B. 
erything goes. Corn, hay etc 
L.G COOPER, _Owner Norman 
CATTLE, SHEEP, goats. If you like 
bination | have the best 1,200 
in Central Texas. Fine grass on 
now, and the !00 acres of cult! 


2 milk cows, | calf 


58 good sheep and 2 


ying hens 
Close to 
argain. Ev 
0. OF 
Arkansas 


this com 
acre outfit 
the place 
vated land 


is prepared for fall grain crop. Good barr 
good sheds and fair six-room frame “= USE 
Net fences. plenty water in wells and s ng 


Well water is around 75 to 10¢ 


) feat and 


plenty of it. Only land of this class | know 


of, that is priced at $3 


per acre 


It ha 


$9,000 loan and this can be raised if desire 


See. call or write A. W LILLY RE 
Office Phone 5, Res 273) 
Texas 


20,000 ACRES deeded 


AL EST ATE 


Goldthwaite 


10,000 cheap lease 


per acre. 18.000 acres deeded, 8000 ct 
lease, $10 per acre. 6,300 acres, a + 
ranch, $27.50 per acre. 6,600 acres, plent 
turkey and deer, $35 an acre. 800 acr 
750 in farm, $50 per acre 
CURTIS CARTER -— REALTOR 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone 75 


2613 N Chadbourne 


EASTERN OKLAHOMA — 
Native grass land $7.50 per acre 
farms. permanent pastures, $2 


Western Arkansa 


improved 
5,000 and 


down. SIMMONS REAL ESTATE, WESTVILLE 


OKLAHOMA 


CORRIEDALE 


LARGE, Rugged Corriedale Rams—subject + 
registration and 50 Polled Rambouillet Year 


lings-——smoth, fine individuals. Phone 1625F 3 


Menard, WM. F. VOLKMANN 


HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire Sheep 
lambs and yearlings for sale at 
mile west from Plano. MRS 
WILSON, Plano, Texas 


CHEVIOT 


SIXTY CHEVIOT ewes. yearling, and 
Ewes $40 to $50. Discount to 
bers. LYNN KINNEY. Durand 


Choice Ran 


farm 
AMMIiE 


ram 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. S. Hansen registered Rambouillet sheep— 
a line that careful Texas breeders have used 
for thirty years. Write — W. S. HANSEN, 
Collinston, Utah. 


M. Sansom Cattle Company, Paint Rock, Texas. 
Pure bred Rambouillet Rams and Registered 


Hereford Bulls. M. SANSOM, II1, Manager 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep — V. |. Pierce, 
zona, Texas. Range rams, stud rams, 
yearling ewes. 
CATTLE 
Choice dairy heifers, calves to springers. 


SHAWNEE CATTLE CO.,. Dallas, Texas 


FOR SALE: Registered Brahman bulls ready for 
service in spring. Gentle. Best of bloodlines 
Big boned and good conformation. $300.00 
Halter broke bull calves for $200.00 

GAYLE RANCH 
Goliad, Texas 


SEED 


Field Seed and Bulk Garden Seed. FEEDER 


SUPPLY, 1318 N. Chad., Ph. 7194, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


KR BLUESTEM 


Why have the poor and undesirable 
grasses when you can grow better? 


GRASS IS THE STOCKMAN’S GREATEST 
RESOURCE AND BASIC HERITAGE, YET 
THE MOST NEGLECTED. 


1 am devoting much time in securing the 
best seeds, and as a result, | am pleased to 
announce that a recent test made by a 
prominent Seed Service in Texas states that, 
“Your seed is far above government require- 
ments, one of best samples of KR we have 
had, being high in purity, germination and 
free from Johnson grass and obnoxious weed 
seed.” 


Contact me now for late Fall delivery. 


HENRY MITTEL 
Phone 2307-5 Eldorado, Texas 


PLANTING SEEDS — All kind, especially clo- 
vers, Evergreen Reseeding Crimson, Hubam, 
Madrid, Persian. GRASSES — Bermuda, Blue 
Panic, K R Blue Stem, Kentucky No. 31, 
Johnson, Love, Switch, Texas Winter. Mail 
— for delivered prices on seed you 
wi n 


EMPIRE SEED CO 
Temple, Texas 


King Ranch Bluestem and the 
new Buffelgrass 
Seeding details and prices . 


GUY HUTCHINSON 
Uvalde, Texas Phone 552 


RANCH LANDS 


New Mexico 
Ranches 


14,200 ACRES, near Vaughn, 
New Mexico. 7 good wells, part 
net fencing, excellent rolling 
gramma grass country. Some 
improvements, ideal location. 
Part minerals. Price $18.00 an 
acre or can sell 7,200 acres 
separate. 

19,000 acres, deeded land. Vicin- 
ity of Santa Fe. Not rough, on 
paved highway, four pastures, 
two traps, well watered. Mod- 
ern rock house. Exceptional 
buy. Price $10.50 per acre. 


4,500 acres, deeded land. South 
Central New Mexico. Fine 
gramma grass country, suffi- 
cient protection afforded by 
small hills. Situated on pave- 
ment. Modern four bedroom 
ranch house near school, 
church and small town. About 
's mineral rights. Price $25.00 
an acre. 


Colorado Ranch 


10,600 acres deeded and 6,000 
acres leased. Some smooth and 
some rough, with good protec- 
tion. Well watered and fenced 
in different pastures. Price 
$15.00 per acre for deeded 
land and 29% down will han- 
dle. 

18,000 ACRE ranch with 9,300 
acres deeded, balance State & 
Taylor lease. 20 miles of good 
town. 6 room house, well water- 
ed by river, wells and tanks. 
Some rough country affords 
good winter protection. Gravel 
road, school bus, daily mail. 
Price, $20.00 per acre. 20% 
down, balance terms. 14 min- 
erals. 

10,300 ACRES, near Walsenburg, 
7,400 acres deeded, balance 
cheap lease. Lots of water, 
creeks, springs, wells and dams. 
Good grass country with protec- 
tion. Modern 5 room house, full 
basement, hardwood floors, 
large barn. Blue grass lawn. 
Price $20.00 per acre for deed- 
ed land. Some minerals. Half 
cash. 

See us for information on these 
— or others we have list- 
ed. 


NOTICE: WE HAVE MOVED 
OUR OFFICE FROM THE RUST 
BUILDING TO 127 SOUTH 
IRVING. 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


SELLING REAL ESTATE SINCE 1908 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Ranchman’s Trading Place 
HERE IS THE QUICKEST, MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO SELL, BUY OR TRADE! 


DOGS 


Border Collie Sheep Dog puppies sired by im- 
ported “‘Roy’’ from imported females and 
American bred Registered and Certified 
workers. LOUIE RAGLAND, Junction, Texas 


HOUND — Also English Shepherd Puppies, 
$17.50 pair. Berkshire pigs, $25.00 pair. 
Game chickens, ducks and guineas, $5.00 
per 3. WILLIAM HOPPE, Winters, Texas. 


SHEEP DOG PUPPIES 


FROM BORDER COLLIES 
REGISTERED, CERTIFIED AND IMPORTED 


RALEIGH REESE 


SAN SABA, TEXAS 
Phone Bend 102 


BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 

Pups for sale out of Internationally 

Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 


OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRAY’S OINTMENT — Horses, Cows, Goats, 
wire cuts and bruises. Excellent for rabbits 
and dogs’ ear canker. Write for circular. 
One size, $1.00 postpaid. BRAY’S, Box 135, 
Middleton, Ohio. 


Mattress Renovating, Furniture Reupholstering, 
Custom Built Box Springs, Hollywood Beds. 
BILDERBACK BROS., 1717 S. Oakes, Phone 
7834, San Angelo, Texas. 


MISS a few sheep in shearing? Have some odd 
lots of wool or mohair? Then have some 
luxuriously warm virgin wool blankets made 
for only $5.00 each making charge on 4 Ib. 
72x84 type. Many sizes, colors, and weights 
to choose trom. Free literature. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


WANTED 


We will buy feed sacks. FEEDER SUPPLY, 
1318 N. Chad., 7194, San a Texas 


WANTED — Angoras, Sheep and Cattle for 
35% of increase and clip, or will pasture by 
the head. Plenty of grass and water. 


PEDEN 
PARTHENON, ARKANSAS 


WANTED—About 300 good ewes on shares, 
have plenty green feed. running water, good 
sheds, and good fences, will take good care. 
Can give references. Write HERMAN ROGAS 
Route 3, Box 346, Austin, Texas 


WANTED—A man to buy sheepskins in your 
territory. Will yield continuous and sub- 
stantial income to the right parties 


THE FREED COMPANY 


Box 394 Albuquerque, New Mexico 


FOR SALE 


WANT TO SELL — Grazing for 50 cattle, 
spring, 1952 for season. WARREN JOHNSON 
Mayfield, Arkansas 


INDIAN RELICS, CURIOS 

4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads, $) .00; 
4 tiny perfecty bird arrowheads, $1.00; | 
ancient Stone Tomahawk, $1.00; 2 Flint 
Skinning Knives, $1.00; | large Flint Hoe, 
$1.00; 2 Spearheads, $1.00; 10 Arrowheads 
from 10 states, $1.00; 20 damaged sors. 
heads, $1.00; 10 Fish Scalers, $1.00; 10 
Hide Scrapers, $1.00; 4 perfect Sawedged 
Arrowheads, $1.00, The above 11 offers, 
$10.00 Postpaid free. LEAR’S, GLEAN- 
woop, ARKAN SA 


TANNING 


RANCHERS—write for our free list, 23 years 
experience. HUGO C. BAUMANN, Taxider- 
mist and tanner, Fredericksburg, Texas, Har- 
per Route. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable and reliable 
buyers and dealers handling sheep, 
goats, cattle and other livestock are 
listed below. We heartily recommend 
them to our 12,000 readers. 


VESTEL ASKEW 
Representing Armour & Co. 
Telephone 2376-1, Sonora, Texas 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Rep. G. W. Nichols, Kansas City 
Telephone 9511-2, San Angelo 


RUSSELL HAYS 
Naylor Hotel Bldg. 
Telephone 9614, San Angelo, Texas 


EARL HUFFMAN 
Ph. 9787, San Angelo 


BOB HURT 
Representing A. G. DuMain 
2601 Nasworthy Drive 
Phone 2275-4 
San Angelo, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


C. T. JONES, SR. 
Telephone 2334-1 or 4202 
Sonora, Texas 


LEM and JACK JONES 
Telephones 329, 866, 95 
Junction, Texas 


FLOYD McMULLAN 
Telephone 9664 
San Angelo, Texas 


SAM ROBERTS 
Ph. 4342 Night 5978-4 
San Angelo, Texas 
Pecans, Furs, Hides, Wool & Mohair 


HARPER WEATHERBY 
Box 53, Telephone 250 
Big Lake, Texas 
or Phone 5382 or 3289 
San Angelo, Texas 


FRANK WEED, JR. 
Livestock Order Buyer 
Sheep, Goats and Cattle 
Circle W Quarter Horses 
Box 522 — Phone 1712 
Utopia, Texas 


Listing my name has paid off. 
Frank Weed, Jr., Utopia, Texas 


LOANS 


FARM 


our office. Prompt inspections. 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


Phones 6306, 4414 or 4423 __ 
LANDS, LOANS AND INSURANCE 


Ht. Russoll & Son 


LOANS rancu 


LOWEST INTEREST RATES 


Liberal prepayment options. No brokerage or inspection fees. 
‘Titles examined and loans closed in San Angelo. Appraiser in 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PLANTS 


CATALOG — Quick bearing pecans, fruit 
trees, and telling how to grow them. Free. 
FITZGERALD'S NURSERY, Stephenville, 
Texas 


PEAR BURNERS 


Burning Pear, Weeds, Brush? Use a ‘'Texas,” 
the best machine on the market. $27.00 
with hose; Heavy Duty Pump, $4.50. New 
Catalogue. Buy from your dealer or write, 
= PEAR BURNER COMPANY, Pearsall, 

exas 


AUTOMOTIVE 


LEE BRAZIEL 
SERVICE STATION 


MAGNOLIA GAS AND MOTOR OILS 
Phone 5402 1304 West Beauregard 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WE CARRY A_LARGE STOCK OF 6-PLY 
PICKUP TIRES 


HOME OF SAFETY SERVICE 


ANGELO 


2Ax LE-& SPRING Gy 


“SERVICE 
BRAKE SERVICE 


35 EAST CONCHO SAN ANGELO 


HUMBLE SERVICE 


DAY AND NIGHT PARKING 


Across from Cactus Hotel 


GASOLINE — OIL 


DOWNTOWN 
PARKING LOT 


(Formerly Sid Bolding Lot) 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Dealers In The Big Bend | 
for 
AMERICAN 
SHEEP PROOF FENCE 
Hardware and Furniture 


RAWLINGS CO. 


Marfa, Texas 


AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
From America’s top auctioneers. Write Nation- 
al Auction Institute, Box 88-SR, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


Livestock hauling. Good Equipment. Efficient 
drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY LAWSON, 
Tel. 5151 — 4448, San Angelo, Texas. 


BILL TAYLOR, insured livestock trucks. Pn 
business appreciated. Office Naylor Hote 
San Angelo, Texas. Phone 4544. Res. 493403 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Building Material — Concrete masonry fire- 
Proof construction, no depreciation, best 
materials for homes, barns, chicken “ 
etc. Economical construction — a 
Texas product. SAN ANGELO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


ANYONE INTERESTED in establishing a feed- 
ing station in a cash grain area where hay is 
going to waste see or write J. C. ELLIOTT, 
Route 2, Columbus, Kansas 


PERSONAL NOTE 
These Thirty Dollar ewes are en- 
tirely too valuable to fail to drench 
and clean up from stomach worms 
this summer; more so since drenching 
gives you absolute insurance against 
loss of weight or death from worms. 
IRA GREEN 
310 South Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
Office Phone 6483 


RADIATORS 


WHY NOT TRADE US 
YOUR OLD RADIATOR? 
We have in stock 
NEW HARRISON RADIATORS 
and Cores for Cars and Trucks 
STOVALL 
The Radiator Man 
309 S. Oakes Phone 5033 
San Angelo, Texas 


GRAZING LAND MANAGEMENT 


VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Range Forage Production Specialist 
1967 Marengo, South Pasadena, Cali 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE: Breeders Directory of Texas Purebred 
Sheep Breeders. All Breeds. Write, TEXAS 
PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Jim Heath, Argyle, Texas. 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


GREAT Products 
for Livestock Health 


* MADE HONESTLY 
* SOLD FAIRLY 
— ALL WAYS 


—SPECIAL— 


| PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


FOR STOMACH AND TAPE WORMS These and other 
IN SHEEP AND GOATS Products 


w& =WV « can be purchas- 


Net Wei Per Galion 9 Pounds ed from your 
ingredients 56.35 39.65% Bentonite 2.91%. 
Inert ingr 9% 
MANUFACTURED. BY 


Southwesters Salt & & ‘Supply Company 


responsibility 


local dealer. 


& SUPPLY CO. 
_ SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Our Special Green Phenothiazine Drench is 10% Phenothiazine — 87% Salt — 3% Molasses 


prepared according to a proven formula de- A Great Favorite of Sheep and Goat Men. 
signed for both Stomach and Tape Worm Properly and expertly mixed according to 
eradication. It is properly mixed and con- Experiment Station and Agricultural Col- 
tains the highest quality chemicals. lege recommendations for the control of 
There is none better. parasites in sheep and goats. 


Other Phenothiazine Regular Drench -S-W- Docking Fluid 
Mineral Mixture -S-W- Brand -S-W- Stock Salt 
-S-W- a Kemp Branding Paint Insecticides 
Many other ranch and farm items 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Co. 


BOX 421 - - - TELEPHONE 6736 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
DEPENDABLE RELIABLE RESPONSIBLE 
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THE RANCHMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Established August 1920 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations | 


SHEEP and GOAT 
RAISERS, MAGAZINE 


: ‘Absorbed by purchase May 27, 1941) | 

The Angora Journal 
(Absorbed by purchase October |, 1942) 


OFFICE OF MAGAZINE 
HOTEL CACTUS BUILDING 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


H. M. PHILLIPS, EDITOR 
MRS. LUCILE CHAPMAN, Business Mgr. 
SUE FLANAGAN, Associate 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


Texas Sheep & Goat 
Raisers’ Ass'n. 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, 
CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


FRANK RODDIE, PRESIDENT 
BRADY, 


TEXAS 
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BY THE EDITOR 


THE OUTLOOK 
ELIMINATING the uncertainty 


caused by the lack of ramfall m the 
southwest. the outlook for 1952. is 
just about as follows: Obviously the 
drouth picture canmot be discounted 
and to growers of livestock in’ the 
southwestem ranges this is the pre 
domimating factor for planning during 
the next six or eight months. How 
with due allowance for the 
drouth set-up, the picture is develop 
ed. Business will be good and better. 
Both wool and mohair will maintain 
excellent price position; sheep will be 
come increasingly scarcer and prob 
ably increasingly dearer. ‘There ap 
pears to be no reason why the mohair 
market should weaken or Angora goats 
become demand. The odds 
are that modestly higher prices (on 
evervthing) are the 
the next few months. 


ever, 


less in 
offing during 


‘Truman For 52? 

Contrary. to most people's behefs, 
Truman is not expecting to run agam. 
About the only people who desire 
‘Truman to retam his job are office 
holders who have waxed fat. legally 
and illegally, during the long term of 
“New Deal” and “Fair Deal” 
ination. 

Big Army and Its Influence 

On Wool 

\ four-million-man army is almost 
a certainty. This exerts some influence 
on the domestic wool market but not 
as much as was generally thought. 
The domestic wool market continues 
to be dominated by foreign markets 
and the biggest competition to do 
mestic wool is not svnthetics but im- 
ports of foreign wool. Even wool pro 
motion im domestic markets 
nanced mainly and greatly influenced 
by foreign funds. 


dom 


‘Taxes 

Faxes will continue to eat a bigger 
shee of the ranchman’s income. Few 
ranch estates are properh protected 
agaist disastrous inheritance taxes. 
Estate planning is neglected by most 
ranch families, a mayor mistake. See 
vour local banker. 

War 

War im Korea is expected to end 
suddenly. Figures indicate that the 
American casualties are running thir 
teen times as high as all other coun 
trices represented in the U.N. Now, 
not content with plaving Santa Claus 
with American dollars, our leaders 
scem to be playing Santa Claus with 
American lives. 

lo satisfy public demand, the Ad 
ministration may a Korean 
truce at any which will be 
a subterfuge and mean nothing. The 
cold war will continue until 


rr 


OUR FRONT COVER 
PINE 


maneuver 
moment, 


picture made bv the 
El Paso Sunland Club, shows the 
growing skvline of El Paso, 


Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ 195] 


onvention 


city, and the neighboring metropolis 
of Juarez, Mexico. The photograph 
was made from a vantage point on 


Mount Franklin. 


WOOL PRICES 


ONE OF the immediate results of the 
sharp advance in the Australian wool 
market and the sympathetic advance 
in the domestic market was the early 
October withdrawal of 1952 lines of 
cloth by manv of the American mulls, 
mcluding the American Wool Com 
pany. ‘The increase on better class 
of wool on the Australian market was 
trom thirty to forty per cent over 2 
month previous. 


Just as the producers and dealers 
were puzzled by the sacrificial prices 
to which wool had plunged, so were 
they equally surprised and uncertain 
as to the reason for the sudden re 
versal the Australian situation. 
Some claim that rumors about deval 
uation of the Sterling was a great fac 
tor in the market change; others de 
clare that the eagerness of foreign 
nations to buy wool in view of the 
uncertaim war situation was the deter 
mining factor. ‘These nations at cur- 
rent prices can manufacture garments 
and undersell made the 
United States. 

It has been pomted out that the 
recent rise in the wool market may 
have an adverse effect upon the mar 
keting of wool by decreasing the 
amount of wool used in garments 
manufactured and increasing — the 
amount of svnthetics. ‘This of course 
will hurt both the domestic and Aus 
tralian producers. Prices of synthetics 
are generally rather stable while the 
violent fluctuation in the wool mar 
ket im recent months is becoming of 
mcreasing concern to the manufac 
turer who has to plan a long time 
ahead. 


those 


It is reported that the Quartermas 
ter of the Army is planning to spend 
S1S1,755,000 on wool for stockpiling 
purposes and for eleven million yards 
of cloth. ‘This has been known for 
quite a while and is discounted as 
factor in the recent jump in the wool 
market. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEP 

INDUSTRY CHANGES 
(See Story, Pages 18 to 23 

WE TAKE 


there have been many changes in the 


it that vou are aware that 


wool industry 
The fig- 


princi- 


Australian sheep and 
since the article was written 
article refer 
1949-50 


The vicld from wool for the 


ures given in the 
financial year. 
1950-5] 
last 


pally to the 


vear which ended June 30 
© A6 36,330,574, one-half 


times the vield for the previous year 
The average price was 144.94 pence 
per pound as compared with 63.35 
pence for the previous vear. The num 
ber of bales marketed just 
342 million. Wool reached a new rec 


Was 


two and 


Was over 


ord durmg the vear, namely, 427 
pence per pound 

Another notworthy change was the 
fact that a ram at the Svdnev stud 


sheep sales brought £A4,200—also a 
record price 

The total number of sheep in Aus 
approximately 115,000, 
000 as compared with the 


traha is now 


figure of 


108,000,000 indicated in the artick 
Norman McRae, 
Australian News Burean 
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FROM ASSOCIATION OFFICE . . . 


LABOR COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED 


THIS ASSOCIATION is joming 
with the Texas Farm Bureau Federa 
tion an cffort to develop a practical 
and workable solution to the farm 
labor situation betore Congress con 
venes im January. 

Five Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
have been appomted to serve on a 
committee to draw up such recom 
mendations as thev feel should be in- 
cluded by anv new labor law. ‘The 
ranchinen are: Chairman, Wailhe B. 
Wilson; Bryan Hunt, Charles Schrei- 
ner, Roger Gillis and Penrose 
Metcalfe. ‘This committee will meet 
during the annual convention at EF] 
Paso, November 5-7. 

‘Vexas Farm Bureau has been 
very active in moves now under way 
to unprove the situation. A labor con 
ference in connection with the annual 
convention of the Bureau will be held 
November 19-21. 


FREIGHT RATES 
GRANTED 


The railroad injunction to appeal 
the drouth freight rates was thrown 
out at an Austin hearimg and the rates 
have been granted 

Phe emergency rates. to apply from 
October 1 through March 31, 1952 
cut 50 per cent off the freight rates 
on all kinds of hav and 331s per cent 
off on cotton seed cake aand meal, 
cotton hulls, and peanut hulls. 


WCCL CEILING DROP 
ANTICIPATED 


bred Karwood of Sonora and Tor 
ace Faweett of Del Rio returned the 
last. of October from Washington. 
They are members of the Wool Grow 
crs Industry Advisory Committec 
from ‘Texas, and made the trip to the 
nation’s capital to study the contem 
plated reduced ceiling on wool 


If the lowered ceilings go imto 
fect it will about 22 cent 
pound less at the grower’s level 
average 12-nonths wool with 60. per 
cent shrink 

Wools are currently selling at far 
below the contemplated ceilings 
the cttect would not be felt too heavy: 
ly among growers. However, the Tex 
as representatives went on record as 


mican 


opposing the move and were jomed 
by wool top makers and dealers 
On a 60 per cent shrink basis, th 


$3.35 


original ceiling would mean 
$1.30 a pound in the grease. The pre 


posed $2.79 ceiling would mean $1.05 
in the grease. 


PORTLAND TRAIN 
RESERVATIONS STILL 
AVAILABLE 


‘Lo date about 
confirmed on the special cars to Port 
land, Oregon and the National Woo! 
Growers Convention, December 47 
The tram will leave San Angelo at 
three o'clock in the morning Decem 
ber 1] and wall arrive at Oakland, Cal 
iformia at five p.m. the following day 
Phe tram will leave Oakland on Dc 
cember 3 at $:09 a. m. and arnve m 
Portland at S:45 p.m. that might 

Phe return trip will leave Portland 
at 10:10 o'clock Fridav night, Decem 
ber 7, and arrive m Oakland at $:35 
p. m. Saturday. There will be a two 
might and one dav lavover im Portland 
and San Francisco. At) 7:45 a. m 
Monday, December 10, the tram 
Oakland for San Angelo and 
arrives at midnight, December 1]. at 
the ‘Texas destination. 

Phe following round tnp fares 
been quoted by the railroad: one per 
son in compartment $296.34; two in 
compartment, $234.50 cach; one in 
drawing room, $361.29; two im draw 
ing. room, $261.15 Rates 
Pullman slight] 


30) reservations arc 


leaves 


each 
regular berths arc 


less 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


to run for the first time in 


helped by the general rainfall . 


RACKET IN BRACKETT — RAIN 


IN BRACKETTVILLE, one of the drouth strongholds, up to six 
inches of rain fell October 28, allowing the streams in that section 
1S months. 

Heavy rains were general in Kinney, Val Verde and Edwards 
Counties. At Del Rio the gauge recorded up to 1.62 inches. Carta 
Valley got four inches. In the San Angelo vicinity about a quarter 
of an inch fell. North and south of San Angelo rains were heavier 
and some places received up to 1.80 inches. 

Winter grazing prospects in the ranch country will be greatly 
. still not a drouth breaker, however. 


The President’s Message to 
The Association Membership 


AS 'THIS is the last issue of the offi- 
cial publication to reach vou before 
our annual convention I want to take 
this opportunity to express my sin 
cere thanks to the office personnel, 
the directors and the entire industry 
for the generous support which has 
been given me during my tenure of 
office. New officers will be elected to 
guide your Association during the 
coming vear and | hope and feel sure 
that vour new leaders will be given 
the same unselfish cooperation that I 
have so fortunately received 

As the annual convention of your 
Association the most unoprtant 
meeting during the vear I urge that 
every member of the Association make 
every possible effort to attend this 
vear's convention to be held in E] 
Paso, November 5-6-7. Attendance at 
one of these conventions tends to give 
a member a broader view of the Asso 
ciation work and a deeper realization 
of the necessity of an organization to 
bind the growers together and to focus 
effort into active and. effective en 
deavor. 

That the problems of the future arc 
many and serious cannot be denied 
and I feel that the Association holds 


the kev to the solution of many of our 
problems. The support of every grower 
in the sheep and goat industry is 
necded by the Association the 
whole-heartedness of that support will 
determine the effectiveness of its work 
in the future as it has in the past. 

I will leave the enumeration of the 
many activities of the Association dur 
ing the past year to my annual report 
which I will give before the Associa- 
tion at BE] Paso and this will be carried 
in the next issue of the magazine. OF 
course we have fallen short of our ex- 
pectations but I know and hope that 
vou will realize we have worked ear 
nestly to accomplish evervthing that 
we could to benefit the producers of 
sheep and goats. | hope that that 
which has been accomplished will 
prove to be a stepping stone to even 
more beneficial results and a worth 
while guide to succceding leaders. 

Again I want to urge every producer 
to attend the Association’s annual 
meeting and to continue the support 
of the Association during the next and 
succeceding vears. 

My best wishes to all of vou 


PRANK RODDIE 


Officers of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


PRANK RODDIE 


President 


JOHNNY WILLTAMS 
Vice-President 


PENROSE METCALFE 


Vice-President 


ERNEST WILLIAMS 


Secretary 
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San Angelo Makes Bid for 1952 Convention 


SAN ANGELO business men and 
Chamber of Commerce representatives 
will invade E] Paso, November 5-7, to 
extend a genuine western invitation to 
members of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association to hold 
their 1952 convention in San Angelo. 

San Angelo will invite the members 
of the Sheep and Goat Raisers to come 
to the “Caiptal’” of their industry. 
This title is substantiated by the fact 
that San Angelo is the largest inland 
wool center in the world. Located in 
the heart of the sheep and goat indus- 
try, the city is the home of many na- 
tional and statewide organizations 
serving the industry, as well as a 
warehousing and marketing center. 

Many business men declare that the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser convention is 
the most beneficial one that the city 
of San Angelo obtains, because it 
brings into the city the people who ac- 
tually built it — for San Angelo was 
founded upon the ranch industry. The 
Fort established on the Conchos in 
1868 was for the purpose of protecting 
the settlers with livestock interests 
from the Indians. 

The state convention has not been 
held in San Angelo for four years and 
the citizens are anxious to again be 
hosts to their ranch friends. 

The area served by San Angelo is 


larger than many of the smaller states 
in the Union. ‘The trade area, covermg 
26 counties and encompassing more 
than 50,000 square miles, is larger 
than the state of Ohio. In this great 
section of the Edwards Plateau is one 
of the most productive livestock 
growing regions of the world, the 
backbone of which is fine wool, mo- 
hair and lambs. In addition, practical 
lv every ranchman is also a cattleman. 
No section of the nation produces 
finer livestock. The growing of small 


grain on the farms and ranches sup- 
plements the income of many pri- 
marily interested in livestock. Cotton, 
also, is now an important crop mm this 
sector. 

About 12 per cent of the nation’s 
sheep, which is more than that of 
Wyoming and Montana combined, 
creating a vearly revenue of 20 to 25 
million dollars, are produced in the 
San Angelo country. Eighty per cent 
of the nation’s Angora goats are raised 
in and around the area and with their 


Mayor Rust Extends Invitation 
For San Angelo 


WE IN San Angelo take this means of extending to vou, the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, a most cordial and urgent invita- 
tion to meet in San Angelo at your next opportunity. 

Being undisputedly the largest inland wool center in America 
makes us feel justified in receiving your favorable consideration in this 


matter. 


Our hotels are adequate, our Chamber of Commerce is prepared, 
our citv and our citizens are most anxious to have an opportunity to 
entertain you and will promise you a most enjoyable convention. 

Cordially yours, 


ARMISTEAD RUST 
Mayor, City of San Angelo 


mohair produce about 12 million dol- 
lars for ranchmen each year. 

The wool warehouse commission 
system as it is now handled in Texas 
was developed in the San Angelo area. 
There are nine warehouses in San An- 
gelo with a total capacity of over 25 
million pounds of wool annually. 
Wool merchants of the East with 
their 30 to 40 representatives look 
upon San Angelo as the focal point 
for their operation. Many make the 
city their home. 

San Angelo has been a leader in en- 
couraging the development of fine 
breeding stock. The San Angelo Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Show and Sale is 
known throughout the sheep indus- 
try as one of the best. The San Angelo 
Fat Stock Show and Rodeo is also an 
annual event which encourages the 
best in livestock and in recreation. 

In addition to the many natural ad- 
vantages San Angelo holds as great 
livestock center, the wool capital is be- 
coming a livestock marketing center 
with two large livestock auction rings, 
an immense feed yard and a packing 
plant that is steadily developing. 

The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association and sev- 
eral other livestock organizations have 

(Continued on page 10) 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO HOLD YOUR 
1952 CONVENTION IN SAN ANGELO 


San Angelo is proud to be the home of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Headquarters, and wants 
.. WE'LL LOOK FOR YOU IN FIFTY - TWO. 


THE SAN ANGELO BOARD OF CITY DEVELOPMENT 


vou to be at home when you are in town 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Annual Convention Programs Are Outlined 


THE FOLLOWING schedules lave been planned by the El Paso Cham- 


ber of Commerce and the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser officials for the 


meetings and entertainment of members attending the Thirty-Sixth 


Annual Convention: 


Program — Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, Inc. 
El Paso, Texas 


NOVEMBER 5, 1951 
8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. — Registration Hotel Paso Del Norte 
1:30 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. — Informal Meeting of Board of Directors 
Ball Room, Hotel Paso Del Norte 

3:30 P. M. — Meeting of Budget Committce 

4:00 — Meeting of Ranch Labor Committee 

6:30 P. M. — Dinner for Texas Wool & Mohair Warehousmen and 
Buyers — Sponsored by ‘Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ 
Association Spanish Room, Hotel Paso Del Norte 


NOVEMBER 6, 1951 
9:00 A. M.—Call to order by President Roddie 
Ball Room, Hotel Paso Del Norte 
Invocation — Rev. Gene Spearman, Associate Pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Paso 
Address of Welcome — Dick F. Davis, President, :] Paso 
Chamber of Commerce 
Response to Welcome — Walter Pfluger, Eden, ‘Texas 
Report of President 
Report of Secretary 
Address — Hon. Allan Shivers, Governor of ‘Texas 
Election of Committee to Nominate Directors for 1952 
Noon Recess 
2:00 P. M. — Movie: “Story of Phenothiazinc” 
Gencral Meeting Ball Room, Hotel Paso Del Norte 
Address — W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon, President, 
National Wool Growers Association 
Mohair Market Research Program 
Dr. F. L. ‘Thompson, Commodity Marketing 
Association, New York City 
Report of ‘Traffic Counsel — Chas. A. Stewart 
6:00 P. M. to $:00 P.M. — Buffet Dinner Chamber of Commerce, 
310 San Francisco St 
9:00 P.M. to 12:00 Midmght — Dance Ball Room, 
Hotel Paso Del Nort 
Dinner and Dance given by 
Peyton Packing Company 
Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 
Growers Association 
‘Tornillo Cotton Oil Company 
Western Cotton Oil Company 
(Anderson-Clavton Company 
NOVEMBER 7, 1951 
9:00 A. M. — Movie: “Big Idea” 
General Meeting Ball Room, Hotel Paso Del Nort 
Address — Flovd Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico, Pr 
dent, New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Address — Hon. Ken Regan, Midland, Member of 
Congress, 16th District 
Report of Ranch Labor Committee 
Report of Woman's Auxiliary — Mrs. R. L. Walker 
Fort Stockton, Texas 
Noon Recess 
2:00 P. M. — Business Session Ball Room, Hotel Paso Del Nort« 
Address — Hon. John C. White, Austin, Commissioner, 
State Department of Agriculture 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Report of All Standing and Special Committees 
Report of General Resolutions Committee 
Election of 1952 Officers 
Selection of 1952 Convention City 
Adjourn 
3:00 P. M. — Meeting of 1952 Board of Directors 


Annual Program 


Woman's Auxiliary of 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


NOVEMBER 5, 1951 
8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P. M. — Registration Lobby 
Hotel Paso Del Norte 


NOVEMBER 6, 1951 
10:30 A. M. — Presentation of State “Make It Yourself with Wool” 
Winners and Stvle Show 
Popular Drv Goods Company 
11:30 A. M. — Coffee Popular Dry Goods Company 
(Stvle Show and Coffee compliments of Popular Dry 
Goods Company) 
Garden Room, 
Hotel Paso Del Norte 
Call to Order — Mrs. R. W. Walker, President, 
Fort Stockton 
Address of Welcome — Mrs. Woody Wilson, E] Paso 
Response to Wilcome — Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw, Ft. Worth 
Song by Wool & Mohair Shepherdess 
of ‘Texas Miss Jeannene Thompson, Ozona 
Piano Accompanist Mrs. E. S. Maver, Sonora 
Reading of Minutes of Last Quarterly Meeting 
Reports of Officers and Committees 
Ist Vice President Mrs. W. B. Wilson, San Angelo 
2nd Vice President = Mrs. Lance Sears, Sweetwater 
Secretary Mrs. Frank Fulk, Ft. Stockton 
‘Treasurer Mrs. Leo Richardson, lraan 
Parliamentarian Mrs. W. L. Jovee, Ft. Worth 
Historian. Mrs. Hondo Crouch, Fredericksburg 
Legislative Mrs. I. S. Maver, Sonora 
Program Mrs. Worth Evans, ’'t. Davis 
Mutton and Chevon Mrs. H. C. Noclke 
San Angelo 
Finance Mrs. J. S. Farmer, Junction 
Publicity Miss Sue Flanagan, San Angelo 
National Auxiliary Mrs. J. W. Vance, Coleman 
Nominating Mrs. M. C. Puckett, Chairman, 
kt. Stockton 


2:00 P. M. — General Meeting 


Adjoum 
Coke Party Garden Room 
Mrs. R. L. Walker and Mrs. Prank Fulk, Hostesses 
6:00 P. M. to 8:00 P. M. — Buffet Dinner Chamber of Commerce, 
310 San Francisco St. 
9:00 P. M. to 12:00 Midnight — Dance Ball Room, 
Hotel Paso Del Norte 
Dinner and Dance Given bv: 
Pevton Packing Company 
Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 
Growers Association 
‘Vornillo Cotton Oil Company 
Western Cotton Oil Company 
(Anderson-Clavton Company) 


NOVEMBER 7, 1951 
9:00 A. M. — Coffee Garden Room, Hotel Paso Del Norte 
Mrs. Worth Evans, Hostess 
General Mecting Garden Room 
Reading of Minutes of Last Meeting 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
President’s Report 
Election of Officers 
Installation of Officers 
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EL PASO 


Pass of the North Is 
Vital Southwest Hub 


WHEN YOU commence contemplat 
ing the reasons for FE] Paso’s creation, 
growth, and continued prosperity, you 
immediately think of that magic al 
literation, the city’s four big C’s 

Cattle, Copper, Climate, and Cotton. 

Climate, it would seem, would have 
to be the first big C in chronological 
order, but as this factor was not ex 
ploited until the turn of the present 
century, the honor of being the first 
C in FE] Paso’s scheme of being is rele 
gated to Cattle, the entire ranching 
industry of the area is referred to. 
This would include beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, sheep, and goats. 

E] Paso’s livestock trade dates back 
to the davs of the Santa Fe ‘Trail. 
Wagon trains traversing that route to 
Chihuahua City invariably were ac- 
companied by flocks of cattle or sheep. 
Livestock was thus one of the first 
forms of commerce carried on at the 
Pass of the North. Since those ancient 
davs, 1] Paso has grown and changed 
enormously. It now bears little re- 
semblance to the Spanish community 
which was once located at the pass. 

The community now is considered 
one of the leading cities of the South 
west. With a metropolitan population 
(E1 Paso County) of some 200,000 
people, EB] Paso is the largest city in a 
tremendous area bounded by Los An- 
geles, Denver, It. Worth, An- 
tonio, and Mexico City area 
about as large as all the states cast of 
the Mississippi River. The city is the 
focal point of wholesale and_ retail 
trade for most of this vast domain; it 
is the banking and financial center for 
a large area north and south of the 
Mexican border; it is an important in 
ternational port between the United 
States and Mexico and the area’s fa 
vorable year around climate brings 
many tourists and visitors into the re- 
gion, where national parks and monu- 


The 
Ranchers’ 
Bank 


It's GOOD business to DO busi- 
ness with the bank that under- 
stands the ranchers’ problems 
and is anxious to help him make 
his operations more profitable. 
You'll always find a most cordial 
welcome at this progressive south- 
western bank. 


EL PASO 
* * NATIONAL « 
The friendly BANK 


TEXAS & STANTON * EL PASO, TEXAS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


ments head a long list of interesting 
scenic attractions. 

And, of course, El Paso also serves 
as a shipping center for a huge portion 


® a helping hand 


At one time or another, many a rancher has found 
himself in need of ‘’a helping hand’. Ranchers have 
often looked to the State National Bank for assist- 
ance in overcoming their many range problems. It 
has been a privilege of The State Nationa! Bank 
to help in building this important industry through 


of this area’s ranching industry. For the years 
this purpose, the city has two large 
stockvards — E] Paso Union and Zeig- | 
ler Union. Also located at the Pass | en, 
City is one nationally known packing | THE Fetaee™ 
house, Pevton, as well as branches of | 
such large meat firms as Armour, STATE NATIONAL BANK 5 188] ~ 
Swift and Wilson. OF EL PASO % = 
One of the biggest features of the | CORNER SAN ANTONIO ST. AT OREGON ed 

livestock industrv at El Paso is the an- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
nual Southwestern Livestock Show | 
and Championship Rodeo. Staged dur- | 
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HILTON HOTEL 
Carl Prather, Mgr. 


CORTEZ HOTEL 
Jack Gregory, Mgr. 


DEL NORTE 
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Howdy 
Ranchmen! 


Glad You’re 
Coming Our 


EL PASO --- the Pass of the North... 


... Was an old meeting place of two civilizations 
when Plymouth Rock was young! 


Grown from a frontier trading post to a modern 
ranching, agricultural and industrial center El 
Paso is happy to be the modern meeting place of 
the ranchmen. 


El Paso is famous for its convenient, friendly 
Hotel hospitality. Youre welcome any time! 
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Pass of the North 


(Continued from page 9) 


ing February in the city’s enormous 
municipal Coliseum, this show an- 
nually attracts animals and exhibits 
from states throughout the Southwest 
and spectators from all states of the 


WHILE IN EL PASO 


VISIT US - 


EL PASO’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
WESTERN 
STORE! 


“The Vavajo” 


In Stock or Made to Order 


DEL NORTE 
SADDLERY 


110 W. San Antonio Street 
Across from Paso Del Norte Hotel 


nation. Sheep and goats as well as 
tle are shown, and rich premium 
to winners. 

It is interesting to note that te 
man who is credited with being | 1 
Paso’s first permanent settler was a 
rancher. Juan Maria Ponce de Loon 
in 1827 obtained title to about >0 
acres of land on the north bank of the 
Rio Grande at the Pass of the North. 
Prior to his coming, all settlement had 
been on the Mexican side of the mvcr. 
Juan developed his 500 acres imto a 
very prosperous ranch, and his hold 
ings ultimately became the site 
what is now E] Paso. 


But E] Paso does far more than ¢ 
gage solely in the livestock industn 
It has its other three big C’s, and on 
of these, climate, is responsible for 
bringing estimated $25,000,00 
tourist trade to the city annually. 

Situated at about 4000 feet 
sea level, FE] Paso has a great asset in 
its healthful climate. ‘The area is bas 
ically warm and dry; humidity 1s ex 
tremely low. An outstanding charac 
teristic of the citv’s climate is. the 
great amount of time the sun shines 
each vear. Records of the United 
States Weather Bureau show that the 
city has sunshine 80 per cent of the 
time possible. There are on the aver 
age only 34 cloudy days per vear. The 
temperature is relatively mild, averag 
ing 62 degrees annually, with monthly 
averages ranging from 43.6 in January 
to 79.1 in July. 

El Paso is fortunate in being vir- 
tually free from blizzards, cyclones, or 
other inclement weather which might 
prove detrimental to trade and indus- 
trv. The climate is highly recommend- 


SEARS 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 


That's 


store in El 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You at Sears! 


right pardner .. . 
come always awaits you at your friendly Sears 
i Paso. While you're taking in the 
sure to visit Sears. We'll be 

ip make your stay in El Paso 
a pleasant experience. So, come on out ° 
we'll be expecting you . . . soon! 


= 
mighty happy to he 


Your friendly 
One-stop shopping 
Center in El 


Paso! 


a warm Western wel- 


It's a pleasure to 
Park Free at Sears 


N. PIEDRAS AT MONTANA 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


ed by medical authorities for its health 
giving attributes. Many people who 
suffer with various pulmonary diseases, 
such as asthma and tuberculosis, move 
to E] Paso to regain their health. 

With this wondrous climate as a 
background, E] Paso regards the tour- 
ist trade as big business. The city and 
general area offer many attractions to 
tourists who come from all parts of 
the country. E] Paso has many fine ho- 
tels and tourist courts. It claims to 
have the first modern tourist court 
built in Amreica, and now the second 
largest court in the country is located 
at the city. 

An enumeration and elaboration of 
the scenic attractions of the area would 
entail several volumes. However, a list 
of the more famous would include the 
old Spanish and Indian missions, 
Carlsbad Caverns, White Sands, In- 
dian reservations, Big Bend National 
Park, Elephant Butte Reservoir, Cristo 
Rey, and the citv’s Scenic Drive. And 
across the Rio Grande in Juarez, in ad- 
dition to the gaudy array of night 
clubs, there is the Plaza de Toros, the 
public market, Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe Mission, and the Custom 
House. 

E] Paso also sponsors many annual 
events designed to draw visitors — and 
for the plain purpose of its people hav- 
ing fun. Foremost among these is the 
Sun Carnival staged annually during 
the last week of December. The mid- 
winter carnival originated 16 vears 
ago through the cooperative efforts of 
several of E] Paso’s civic clubs. Mem- 
bers of the clubs felt that their city 
deserved special recognition on the 
map of the country and stated as qual- 
ifications for this reasoning that the 
area boasts one of the most varied and 
beautiful landscapes to be found, the 
oldest historical background in the 
country, and a sun-golden climate 
which invites otudoor sports and en- 
tertainment from January through De- 
cember. 

The carnival’s main features are the 
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SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


coronation of the Queen and the en- 
suing ball, the huge parade on New 
Year's morn, and the Sun Bow] foot- 
ball game. And then there are such 
sidelights as basketball tennis 
tournaments, street dances, bullfights 
(in Jaurez), sun-tan contest, art ex- 
hibits, symphonies, and myriad other 
activities. 

Anvone who attempts to peer into 
E] Paso’s future is restrained by the 
fact that much of the economic 
growth in this city during the past 
decade was thought impossible 10 
vears ago. This means than an observer 
cannot confidently anticipate the eco- 
nomic development in this area in the 
next few vears. One can be assured, 
however, that the citv will continue to 
grow in population, financial resour- 
ces, the output of goods and services, 
employment and income, and as a 
market for consumer goods. 

The outlook for economic growth 
in E] Paso and vicinity probably was 
more aptly expressed recently by an E] 
Paso businessman who said, “One of 
our greatest assets is our optimism. We 
don’t know many things that can’t be 
done.” 


San Angelo Bids 


(Continued from page 7) 


headquarters in San Angelo. These are 
some of the logical reasons that the 
San Angelo Board of City Develop- 
ment extends an invitation to the 
ranch people. 

There were many years when San 
Angelo was the only ranch marketing 
center in the left arm of Texas and 
people, in order to buy supplies and 
to sell their livestock, were forced to 
come there. ‘Today with transportation 
and growth of cities throughout the 
state, ranch people no longer find it 
compulsory to come to San Angelo for 
all necessities. But, San Angeloans 
hope that their hospitality in the past 
has been such that the ranch folk of 
the Sheep and Goat Raisers will want 
to come back. So it is that the Queen 
City of the Conchos reiterates this in- 
vitation to the Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers: “Come to San Angelo for your 
1952 convention — where you are al- 
ways welcome!” 


Billy Arledge has moved his cattle 
from his southwest Nolan County 
ranch to some land near Hugo, Okla- 
homa. Bud Bast will operate the No- 
lan ranch and will confine his opera- 
tions to sheep. 

In the Oklahoma area where Ar- 
ledge bought, a number of the farms 
have been turned into permanent 
pastures. 


FREE CATALOG 


“Tandycraft” Western Fase 
Scabbard Pattern No. PH4 pace ust 
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all kinds of Leather Goods. Ne. 72 
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Is Just Like Counting Money 


And they are money! Money that you will have in your pocket 
from their wool, their meat, and their lambs. The better you care 
for them, the more money they represent. That’s why it is so im- 


portant that they get the best in feed to supplement the range. And, 
of course, that means 


TEXO RANGE PELLETS 


BE THRIFTY! 


ok your require- 
of EXO 
FEEDS now! Contact 
your local TEXO 
dealer, or call, wire or 
write Burrus Feed 
Mills, Fort Worth. 


TEXO RANGE PELLETS provide perfectly-balanced, 
concentrated nourishment in convenient and appe- 
tizing cube form. They are thrifty because they can 
be fed on the ground (as well as in creeps or troughs) 
with no waste whatever — sheep, goats and other 
range animals will clean up every one of them. This 
low fibre corn base cube is all grain — no filler. Con- 
tains all feed requirements including minerals, qual- 


ity proteins and the essential vitamins . . . A, D, 
G, and E. 


Protect your investment. Increase your profits. 


TEAM UP WITH TEXO 


Rw | 

BURRUS FEED MILLS, LLY Wt We lag” FORT WORTH, TEXAS 7 


2 SHEEP & RAIsER 


BETTER PRODUCTION-MARKETING 
METHODS PAY DIVIDENDS 


Here is brief discussion on the effects of improved production and 
marketing practices on wool prices. ‘This has been developed by 
Mr. Wooten, Stanley Davis and myself as a part of our study of 
marketing wool on a quality basis. This study has centered about 
Sonora and has involved shearing and grading at the shearing pens 
and later following this through the local marketing channels. 
While working with the Sonora Wool and Mohair Company, we 
had an opportunity to study their prices for the period beginning 
1930 through 1948 and have compared the prices of this warehouse 
with ‘Texas annual prices and the annual prices of wool for the 
United States. 

We are not comparing Sonora prices with any warehouse or com- 
munity in the State because we have no basis for making such 
comparisons. 


Sheep and Goat Raisers! 
A Hearty Welcome 
to El Paso 
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Effects of Improved 
Production and 
Marketing Practices 


By Alvin B. Wooten, Stanley P. Davis 
and L. P. Gabbard 


NATIONAL PIPE 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


WELCOME VISITORS ATTENDING THE 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


We Extend A Special Invitation 
To You To Visit Our New, Modern 


MEN’S STORE 


The Finest In The Entire Southwest 


We extend a very special invitation to you to visit our 
new Men’s Store where you will find America’s finest 


brands of Men‘s Clothing . . . The entire Men’s Store 


THIS REPORT is a phase of a re- 
search project dealing with the pre- 
paration of domestic wools for more 
efficient utilization and for marketing 
according to quality. Original plans 
contemplated conducting this type 
of research in several different local- 
ities in the wool producing area of the 
state. However, limited funds, and a 
shortage of available skilled men qual- 
ified for this type of work made it 
necessary to confine our research ef- 
forts to one location. Sutton County, 
centrally located in the Edwards Plea- 
teau, was selected. 

Wool produced in this section 
largely moves to the warehouse of 
the Sonora Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany, Sonora, Texas, the only ware- 


house in the county. ‘Through the 
gencrous cooperation of producers and 
the warehouse, adequate samples of 
wool] graded at the shearing pens and 
original-bag wool were assured. Also, 
it was known that a number of lead- 
ing sheepmen in the county had fol- 
lowed a program of improved breed- 
ing for several vears and that the ware- 
house had given considerable atten- 
tion to grading wool and selling it on 
a quality basis. 

Evidence of the effects of improved 
breeding practices on the prices re- 
ceived for wool was shown in Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station Pro- 
gress Report 1363, April 18, 1951, 
“Of the 75 sheepmen whose wool was 


has been designed from a man’s point of view. The graded at the sheering pens in 1959, 


very latest in modern appointments have been install- 


ed for your comfort and convenience. Whether you 
come in to purchase, or just look around, you are 


When at the Convention 
be sure and visit 


A REAL WESTERN 
PLACE 


S. D. Myres Saddle 


Company x 530 ALAMEDA 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


always welcome. 


With Christmas so close at hand, why not visit 
our many floors for gifts that excell in beauty, 
quality and variety. We sincerely hope we will 
have the pleasure and opportunity of serving 
you during your visit in El Paso. 
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80 
CENTS PER POUND 
70 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGE 
60L YEARLY WOOL PRICES 
1930 — 48 


SONORA WOOL AND MOHAIR CO. 
TEXAS 


UNITED STATES ome 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


47 did not sort their sheep on a 
staple length basis while 28 did. The 
average price per pound received for 
wool, not including tags and clippings, 
by the 28 ranchmen who graded their 
sheep for staple length, was 81.1 cents 
and was 75.3 cents by the 47 ranch- 
men who did not follow this practice.” 
This report calls further attention to 
the apparent effect of improved breed- 
ing and marketing practices on prices. 

The accompanying chart shows a 
comparison of the vearly prices re 
ceived by producers in the Sutton 
County area and the vearly prices re- 
ceived by producers in ‘Texas and the 
United States during the period 1930- 
1948. The producers in the Sutton 
County area have been in a very favor- 
able position. The prices they received 
were above the average prices in ‘Texas 
and the United States in all vears 
during the period except 1934 and 
1937. 

It is believed that the production 
of lower quality wool in 1934, caused 
by unfavorable range conditions, was 
a major factor in determining the price 
received by the producers. It is gener- 
ally known that unfavorable range 
conditions result in lower quality wool 
being produced. In 1934, the sheep 
range conditions were abnormally ad- 
verse in ‘Texas and particularly so in 
the Edwards Plateau area. 

‘The low price received by the wool 
producers in the Sutton County arca 
and in ‘Texas as a whole in 1937 is 


(1) the large increase in the amount 
of fine wool imported during that 
vear, and (2) the time of sale of the 
graded wool by the Sonora Wool and 
Mohair Company. 


In 1936 the amount of imported 
fine wool consumed in the United 
States was nine per cent of the total 
of all fine wool consumed. In 1937 
the importation of fine wool rose to 
23 per cent of total consumption. 
In 1938 the amount of fine wool 
imported declined to only three per 
cent of the total consumed. Since 
Texas is a large producer of fine wools 
and the Edwards Plateau is one of the 
leading fine wool producing areas in 
the state (99 per cent grading 64's 
or finer), it is readily understandable 
why a large influx of fine wools from 
foreign countries would have an ad- 
verse effect on the prices received in 
this area. 


The graded portion of the 1937 
Sutton Country area wool clip, which 
amounted to approximately 39 per 
cent of the total clip handled by the 
Sonora Wool and Mohair Company, 
was not sold until January of 1938. 
The price received for this portion of 
the 1937 wool clip was about 33 per 
cent lower than at the time of shear- 
ing. the fall in price was caused pri- 
marily by the sharp downward move- 
ment of the business cycle. This late 
sale under very unfavorable market 
conditions helped to cause the average 
price received by the producers in 
the Sutton County area for the 1937 
wool clip to fall below the average for 
the state and the nation. 

The average vearly price received 
by the producers in the Sutton County 
area, for the period 1930-48, was 35.5 
cents per grease pound, which was 

(Continued on page 31) 
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When shearing time rolls 
around, that’s when you're 
really glad you had an 
Occo-Fed Flock. The min- 
erals in Occo Mineral Com- 
pound and Occo-Lak bring 
about better digestion and 
assimilation of grass and grain . . . this stepped-up nutri- 
tion means a thriftier, healthier animal with thicker, 
heavier fleece. 


When ewes get Occo 
Mineral Compound and 
Occo-Lak regularly, they 
GET ALL the minerals 
they need to produce hardier, huskier, HEAVIER LAMBS. 


The proper balance of minerals in Occo aids ewes in 
maintaining a nourishing, adequate milk supply that cuts 
down lamb losses. Also, see that the lambs get Occo, 
you'll see them develop that vigor and stamina quickly 
. . . they'll pick-up faster and hit market weight earlier. 


Occo Mineral Compound and Occo-Lak furnishes the 
complete, low cost mineral balancer you need to have a 
good-paying flock. Talk with the friendly Occo Service 
Man who lives near you. He'll show you how you can get 
heavier lambs, heavier shearing 

with Occo Mineral Compound 

and Occo-Lak. 


MARION H. BADGER 
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GUY POWELL 


Distinguished Service Awards 
Presented to County Agents 


SEVEN COUNTY agents have been 
selected from Texas to receive 1951 
Distinguished Service Awards of the 
National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents. Among the seven are 
Marion H. Badger of Tom Green 
County and Guy Powell of Kerr 
County. 

Others to be honored are Emest 
Goule of Sherman County, H. M. 
Breedlove of Donley County, A. B. 
Emmons of Hopkins County, W. R. 
Morgan of Henderson County and 
G. L. Hart of Liberty County. 

Badger was graduated from Texas 
A and M College in 1931. His first 
Extension appointment came in 1934 
when he was named assistant county 
agent in McCullough County. He re- 
signed one year later and during 1936- 
37 was employed by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to do work in connec- 
tion with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps at Kennedy and ‘Taylor. 
He again joined the Extension Ser- 
vice in 1937 as assistant county agent 
in Bexar County. He served in this 
position for two years and there de- 
veloped an outstanding 4-H boys pro- 
gram. On April 1, 1940 he was trans- 
ferred, this time to Concho County 
where he served until he entered the 
service at the outbreak of World War 
II. He served four years in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. He was commanding 
officer of the 11th Communications 
Squadron and went in on the beaches 
on D-Day. He followed General Pat- 
ton throughout the war. He holds the 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm 
and the Bronze Star for meritorious 
service in air communications. Badger 
held the rank of Lt. Colonel when he 
was discharged. 

In 1946 he returned to Concho 
County and later in the year was trans- 
ferred to his present position in Tom 
Green County. Programs dealing with 
dairying and cotton have been out- 
standing and his 4-H boys with their 
feeding demonstration have won many 
district and state awards. He has train- 
ed six assistant county agents since 
coming to Tom Green County and 
three of his former 4-H boys are now 
Texas County agents. 


Powell, a native of Ellis County, is 
a 1925 graduate of Texas A and M 
College. His first Extension Service 
appointment came on July 1, 1926 
when he was named assistant county 
agent in Wise County. He served for 
six months. In January, 1929 he re- 
turned to Wise County as county 
agent. He remained there until 1935 
when he was transferred to Coryell 
County. He left the Service for a 
short time in 1943 but became county 
agent in McCullough in September, 
1943. He again resigned in 1945 and 
was named to his present position in 
March, 1947. 

Powell through the years has always 
given much attention to 4-H work. 
For two consecutive years his 4-H 
program in Coryell County was de- 
signated by the Texas Swine Breeders 
Association as the outstanding swine 
development program in the state. He 
has coached many outstanding 4-H 
judging teams but perhaps got his 
greatest thrill when a Kerr County 
team won the state 4-H livestock judg- 
ing contest in 1949. Boys under his 
supervision have shown many prize- 
winning calves, sheep, goats, dairy cat- 
tle and hogs at the major shows and 
fairs of the state. 

He has served as chairman of the 
Sheep Committee of the Houston Fat 
Stock Show and superintendent of the 
boys division, and as superintendent 
for two years of the Hill Country 
Livestock Show. 

He is active in civic affairs having 
served as president of the Loins Club, 
zone secretary, zone chairman and De- 
puty District Governor and as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Stewards of the 
Methodist Church. 


Clint Owens of Sheffield has pur- 
chased half interest in H. C. Collett’s 
Texas Ranch Supply Co. in Sheffield. 
Both Owens and Collett will be ac- 
tively engaged in running the business. 

Owens, who has recently sold his 
sheep, plans to lease his ranch. The 
store and service station handles ranch 
supplies, hardware, feed, etc. 
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Fellow likes to brag on his Champion Stock and this smiling 
gent's no exception. 


That's R. L. Steen of Goldthwaite and he and C. D. Turbeville, 
operating as Steen & Turbeville at Goldthwaite, have been 
raising Sheep Champions for years. Besides this, "Bob" Steen 
has probably developed more Champion Calves than anybody 


ANOTHER CHAMPION FROM THE FLOCK OF STEEN & TURBEVILLE, 
BREEDERS OF SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


else. "Bob" Steen says: "We're proud of our champions . . . 
proud of the Champion Veterinary Line that keeps ‘em healthy. 
We've kept this Champion Southdown Ram free from worms 
with DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. We use 
DR. ROGERS' PRODUCTS exclusively because they put money 
in our pockets and help us walk off with Championship Honors.” 


VETERINARY 
INERAL OIL 


and Internal Lubricant 


FORT WORTH, 


MANUFACTURED BY = 
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Cactus 
Lumber Co. 


“Headquarters for Building Materials’ 


ROUGH FENCING LUMBER 
CORRAL LUMBER 
Corrugated and V-Drain 
Galvanized Roofing 
Barn and Corral Paint 
We Make a Specialty of This Kind of 
Service and Can Save You Money. 


Visit Our New Department - 
Paint, Light Fixtures, Plumbing Fixtures 


Phone 8139 
2121 N. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


RANCHMEN: Protect Your Woo! | 
WESTERN 
Clothes and Rugs 
ANGELO ORY CLeawens | SHEET 
Our modem plant can give you ex- 


5510'S. Chadbourne Phone 4224 
pert work and prompt mail service. Tanks - Stock Tanks - Float Pans 
331 W. Beauregard San Angelo 


g g “Anything in Sheet 
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Metal” 
We are agents for Lennox Heating Plants 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Economic Progress 


Brings Both Profit 


And Responsibility 


Prepared by James D. Prewit, 
Associate Extension Director, and 
Tyrus R. Timm, 
Extension Economist and Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, 
Texas A&M College System 


“WE ARE by long odds the richest, 
most productive nation in human his- 
tory.” This was the decision reached 
about the U. S. recently in a careful 
study completed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

This has been our goal. It’s what 
we've hoped and worked for. Its at- 
tainment has meant more comfortable 
homes, more rapid communication, a 
greater number of automobiles, and 
more labor-saving devices on our farms 
and ranches than the people of any 
other country have experienced. 

But our amazing economic prog- 
ress, unmatched elsewhere, has 
brought with it sober responsibilities 
for each of us. For example, as a 
businessman and as a result of this 


progress, the sheep and goat raiser 
buys heavily on the market the things 
he needs for efficient production and 
the things his family needs for better 
living. As a citizen he sees accom- 
panying our economic progress, the 
growing participation of government 
in agriculture and of our government 
in international power relations. So, 
today, both as a businessman and a 
citizen, he is more closely related to 
other groups in our society and, con- 
sequently, has more responsibilities at 
the national and international levels. 
His market is involved at these levels, 
his competition is there, his way of 
life is at stake there. 

Let us therefore, look briefly at 
some of the economic progress which 


1012 SOUTH CHADBOURNE ST. 


The Perfect Christmas 


America’s Finest 
HAND TOOLED LUGGAGE 


ORDER NOW 


ROARK LUGGAGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CUSTOM BUILT LUGGAGE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


il 
j 
q 
« 
i ne: For the Best in Luggage — Hand-tooled Saddle Leather - Natural Color 
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has taken place in our country, and 
then at some of the consequences and 
added responsibilities which are asso- 
ciated with it. 

First, what about the extent of our 
economic progress? ‘The best way to 
compare it in our country with that 
in other countries is in the production 
of goods and services per person. ‘That 
is to say the autos, washing machines, 
beef, medical services, etc., available 
per person. 

With only 7% of the world’s pop- 
ulation and but 6% of the world’s 
land, we turn out 32% of its total 
production. Russia, on the other 
hand, with 9% of the population and 
14% of the land, only produces a lit- 
tle more than half of what we do. 
To be exact, she produces 18.5% of 
the world’s goods and services. 

As to some other direct compari- 
sons, we have 46% of the world’s 
electrical units in operation, while 
Russia has only 5%. We have an 
automobile for every four persons 
while in Russia there’s only one for 
every 252 persons. 

Our farmers and ranchmen have 
contributed heavily to our national 
production record and therefore, to 
our higher standard of living general 
lv. For example, compared to 15 
vears ago, production per person in 
agriculture is now about 71% higher. 
This has come about in two wavs: one 
through better management and cul- 
tural practices, and two by the fact 
that members of many farm and ranch 
families have left for jobs elsewhere, 
thereby permitting consolidation of 
smaller farms and the use of larger 


power equipment and other labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

In agriculture, economic progress is 
also reflected in the rising net incomes 
per operator. Compared to those in 
non-agricultural pursuits, of course, 
many of our farmers and ranchmen 
still fare less well — some fare better — 
but historically, average farm and 
ranch incomes have been on the up- 
grade. 

As incomes have improved — and 
part of the reason for the improve- 
ment — farm and ranch people have 
tended to specialize more in_ their 
operations. 

This is reflected in the cost of farm- 
ing this year in the United States. It 
will probably total more than the gross 
farm income for any year up to 1942. 
But here is the important considera- 
tion. Even with this big expense, we 
may reap our third largest net farm 
and ranch income, this year. We rec- 
ognize that in a good many places in 
the state where severe drouth has oc- 
curred, this will not be true. 

Continuing economic progress 1s 
evident, too, in the farm and ranch 
houschold. With higher incomes cou- 
pled with more efficient production, 
farm and ranch families have been 
able to have more leisure and addi- 
tional comforts. Just one example; 
some 15 vears ago, only 10% of the 
tarmers had electric lights, but today 
around 90% have this very necessary 
advantage. 

Now to briefly summarize a few of 
the consequences — some of the re- 
sponsibilitics brought forth — by our 


agriculture. 


For one thing, it means that farm- 
ers and ranchmen who pay closer at- 
tention to scientific and technological 
advances in agriculture will have an 
opportunity to gain much over their 
neighbors. If the vast scientific ma- 
chine operating in this country was 
dormant and not turning out many 
ways of saving time and money for 
him, the careless farmer would con- 
tinue to do pretty well. But today, he 
falls far behind. Take the anti-biotics 
now used in feeding poultry, as an 

(Continued on page 60) 


lamb and wool profits. 
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OUR AIM is to produce a 
sheep fitted to the South- 
west’s range conditions, bal- 
anced to produce the most 


Leo Richardson 


OKLAHOMA SECOND ANNUAL 


Bred Ewe Sale 


HAMPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS 
SHROPSHIRES 


DORSETS 


SUFFOLKS 

Also featuring some top-quality Rams and Ewe Lambs 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1:00 P. M. 
Animal Husbandry Arena, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Sponsored by the Oklahoma Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n. 


For Catalogues write: 


L. S. POPE, A. H. DEPT: 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


economic progress and particularly in | 


RAMBOUILLET 


America’s Foundation 


Sheep Breed 


For Information 
and List of Breeders 


Write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
710 McBurnett Bidg. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


The First Choice of 


Progressive Cattlemen 


SHEEPMEN: DO YOU KNOW? 
1. Over 50% of the U. S. clip is fine wool; yet, we import more than we produce 
2. Over 60% of the U. S. fine wool is French combing and shorter. 
3. The average sheep in the United States shears less than four pounds clean wool. 


SHEEPMEN: DO YOU REALIZE? : 
1. The average American sheepman must pay virtually his entire lamb crop for taxes and expenses leaving only his 
wool as net income. 
2. Making a four pound clean wool producing ewe produce five pounds would mean a 25% increase in net income. 
3. The only way this can be done is by using rams that are better than the ewes, saving the top ewe lambs, and cull- 
ing poor producers. 
4. Rate of progress depends on how much better the ram is than the ewes. 


PROGRESSIVE SHEEPMEN DO KNOW. 
1. They paid over $218.00 each for 1670 top Rambouillet rams at eight major auction sales in seven western states 
in 1951. Many more rams of the same breeding were purchased directly from registered breeders. 


Registered Rambouillet Breeders have the rams that can get the job done. Why not go ahead and ranch the best 
you know how? 


BUY THE BEST — REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET RAMS. 
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A Story of the Australian Sheep Industry--- 


by 
John Hammond 


The Sheepman’s Year 


SEVENTY PER CENT MERINOS— 
Of Australia’s 103,000,000 sheep, over 70 
per cent are merinos. New South Wales leads 
Australian States with 46,000,000 sheep. Vic- 
toria has 18,000,000; Queensland, 17,000,000. 


A MERINO STUD RAM -— A two 
and one-half years old merino ram 
bred by the Austin Wanganella Stud, 
Co. Pty. Ltd. at the Wanganella Stud, 
Deniliquin, N. S. W. 


The ram is very full fronted, has a 
good head, an open face, well set 
horns, a good underline carrying heavy 
fleece, well shaped forearms and thighs 
and has good legs. 


The ram is typical of those bred at 
the Wanganella stud which is one 
of the leading sheep stations in New 
South Wales. 


Its number is 1949.1. This indicates 
that it is the first ram born by its 
dam in 1949. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


WITH WOOL selling at record 
levels in. 1950, Australian sheepmen 
chuckle over the story of the old 
farmer who stood outside the Wool 
Exchange while his clip was being 
sold. 

In 1949, he had averaged 48 pence 
a pound for his wool, a price far 
above his expectations. This season, 
valuers told him, he should get at 
least 80 pence a pound. 

“You're mad!” he cried. “Don’t 
you wait for 80 pence. Let it go 
when you can get 60 or you'll miss 
the bus.” 

After the sale, they told him his 
wool had brought 148 pence a pound. 

“Well, they're mad!’’ was all he 
could manage to say as he stamped 
off down the street. 

However, whether they are mad or 
sane, buyers from the United King- 
dom, France, the United States, Bel- 
gium, Japan, Germany, Italy, the Sov- 
ict Union, and a dozen other coun- 
tries are competing keenly for Aus- 
tralian wool and paying record prices 
for all grades. 

Quick selling combined with rec- 
ord prices made 1949-50 the most 
successful wool marketing year Aus- 
tralia has ever had. The 1949-50 wool 
clip realized £286,600,000 for the 
total of 3,593,756 bales. The previous 
high total was £194,589,170 for the 
3,421,616 bales in the 1948-49 season. 

The rising market for greasy wool 
is most apparent when average prices 
over the last five years are compared. 
In 1944-45, the average price per 
pound of greasy wool was 15.7 pence; 
in 1948-49 it was 48.07 pence, and 
for 1949-50 it was 63.5 pence a 
pound. 

The record price for Australian 
wool is 210 pence a pound, paid early 
in 1949 for a bale of greasy super- 
fine merino. 

The high price for wool is naturally 
reflected in prices for sheep. At the 
June, 1950, Sydney stud sheep sales, 
an Australian record auction price of 
3,400 guineas was paid for a ram from 
Uardry stud, Hay, New South Wales. 
The ram was described as the densest- 
woolled sheep ever sold in Sydney. 
Its fleece of wool on the strong side 
of medium was estimated to weigh 
between 45 and 48 pounds. The Aus- 
tralian record price for a ram is 5,000 
guineas, established at a private sale 
in 1925. 

The overall average price of 1,006 
merino stud rams sold in four days 
at the 1950 Sydney sales was 
£145/15/-, nearly 50 per cent higher 
than the previous record auction in 
1949, when 1,250 rams averaged a 
little more than £98. ‘Two hundred 
merino ewes, the first big penning of 
stud ewes in the history of these sales, 
sold for £6,221/15/-. 

British breeds have declined slight- 
ly in popularity because of the ex- 
tremely high returns graziers have 
earned from merinos. 

Most of Australia’s wool-growing 
sheep are grazed over the inner slope 
of the Great Divide of Eastern Aus- 
tralia. Almost half of them are found 
in New South Wales. Other big con- 
centrations are in Queensland, Vic- 
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HARVESTING AUSTRALIA’S GOLD- 
EN FLEECE — Australians grow more 
than a quarter of the world’s wool, one- 
third of the world’s clothing wool and one- 
half of the world’s merino wool. Unparal- 
leled high prices made wool-growing one 
of Australia’s most prosperous post-war in- 
dustries. 


toria, South Australia and the south- 
west of Western Australia. In_ the 
good areas (25 to 30 inches rainfall) 
sheep average one or more to the acre. 
There is a sheep to four acres in the 
15-inch rainfall area. On the vast 
“outback” saltbush and bluebush 
plains a few sheep stations cover over 
600.000 acres (about 1,000 square 
miles) with twelve acres or more to 
each sheep. 

Australia’s flocks are mostly Mer- 
ino breed. Normally, less than a 
quarter of the annual wool clip is 
crossbred. Most of the crossbred 
wool, which includes all wool not 
Merino, comes from the colder south- 
em States of Victona and ‘Tasmania. 
Less than a quarter of ‘Tasmania’s 
wool is Merino and only about half 
of Victoria’s. About thirty per cent 
of all Australia’s sheep are run on 
wheat farms. 

Australia’s winter climate is so 
mild, compared with many other 
sheep-raising countries, that the sheep 
can go through the year unshepherd- 
ed, unhoused and without hand-feed- 
ing. Most of the sheep farmers de- 
pend on natural grasses, although in 
some areas many sheep are run on 
improved pastures, especially in the 
winter rainfall areas of the southeast. 

Australian Merinos are descendants 
of the Spanish Merinos, which for 
centuries made Spain the most impor- 
tant producer of fine wool. Spanish 
Merinos were first exported in 1765. 
The breed was kept pure and im- 
proved in Saxony, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, England and France. Cap- 
tain John MacArthur, of the New 
South Wales Corps, founded the 
Australian sheep industry before 1800 
by mating Spanish Merinos with In- 
dian sheep. The wool he obtained was 
strong and fine. 

Within 70 years Australia’s orig- 
inal 29 sheep had grown to 29,000,- 
000 and they now number about 
108,000,000. ‘Today, one quarter of 
the world’s wool from one sixth of 
the world’s sheep makes Australia the 
leading wool-growing country in the 
world. 

The typical Australian sheep  sta- 
tion homestead is a squat, single- 
story collection of rooms surrounded 
by a wide verandah. In the good 
areas at has a garden, an orchard and 
a cow paddock. Given liquid fuel, 
flour, sugar and salt it can be self- 
contained. Most of the rooms open 
on to a verandah. 

Hot summers are a commonplace 


and, consequently, the kitchen is oft- 
en built apart from the main living 
quarters. Large water tanks set on 
stilts are an important part of the av- 
erage station homestead. 

A station home has a good deal 
of comfort these days. Most of them 
are lighted with electricity and have 
some form of mechanical refrigeration 
and a septic tank sewerage system. 
Scattered about the building 
are several auxiliaries — a garage, a 
tightly screened meat house, a black- 
smith shop, a few sheds and the men’s 
quarters or “barracks.” The most im- 
portant structure — the woolshed - 
is usually some distance from the 
house. ‘This is where the sheep are 
shorn and the wool baled for market. 

Water is the biggest problem on 
most sheep stations. In some parts, 
such as Western Victoria and ‘Tas 
mania, rainfall is alwavs adequate. 
In the more remote districts the suc 
cess or failure of the run depends 
largely on water supply. In northern 
New South Wales and in Queens 
land, artesian bore water is used a 
great deal. This water is useful for 
stock, but contains too much mineral 
for human consumption. The com- 
monest water supply for sheep is ob- 
tained from dams and tanks, which 
catch rain water and store it for fu- 
ture use. Given enough rain to bring 
up the grass feed and fill the dams 
and tanks and a squatter’s main wor- 
ries are over. ‘Too much rain, how- 
ever, can be nearly as damaging as too 
little. It ruins the feed cured by the 
sun and causes dangerous floods. 

(Continued on page 20) 


“DRAFTING AND COUNTING” — 
Drafting and counting sheep are recurrent 
jobs on a sheep station. Drafting consists 
of separating one class or sheep from an- 
other. The overseer stands at the drafting 
gates at the end of a narrow race and turns 
the sheep coming toward him into their 
appropriate pen. The job takes great con- 
centration. Often, the only means of iden- 
tification are the ear marks. 


ARISTOCRAT — The head of an aristocrat. A magnificent ex- 
ample of the sheep which have made Australia the greatest wool ® 
producing country in the world is this Grand Champion Merino & 
Ram at Sydney Sheep Show. He is owned by W. ‘T. Merriman } 
of Yass, New South Wales. ‘ 
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Sheepman’s Year 


(Continued from page 19) 


Basically the pattern of Australian 
wool production is the same, whether 
a property carries a few thousand 
sheep or 155,000 like Noondoo in 
QOucensland. Wool growing is an all- 
day, every day, all-the-year-round job. 
here is much more to it than sitting 
on the fence watching the wool grow. 
Ihe four big jobs in a wool grower’s 
years are dipping, crutching, lamb- 
marking and shearing. Shearing is 
the climax of the year. 

A few weeks later the routine starts 
again with dipping. This takes place 
four to six weeks “off shears,” that is 
after the sheep have been shorn. The 
main object of dipping is to preserve 
the sheep from insect pests. As the 
sheep increase parasites increase with 
them. In many parts of the country 
sheep farming would be unprofitable 
if not impractical, if it were not for 
dipping. Sheep dips consist of arse- 
nical and other preparations which 
kill the parasites and protect the 
sheep from re-infection for some time. 

There are two main types of dip- 
ping baths: the plunge and the spray. 
The plunge consists of a long, nar- 
row concrete bath, from 25 to 40 
fect long, through which the sheep 
are driven. 

The spray bath is usually a large 
galvanized iron tank with sprays un- 
derneath and on top. Batches of 
sheep are driven in and the sprays 
turned on them for three minutes. 

Sheep farmers have to keep con- 
stant vigilance against the blow fly 
pest and watch for grass seeds. Blow 
flies infect the sheep with maggots 
and kill them if the infestation is not 


corrected. Grass seeds work through 
the skin and cause a good deal of 
damage if not detected and removed. 

In typical New South Wales sheep 
country of the central good districts, 
lambs are weaned about the end of 
February or in early March. At the 
same time they are drenched as a 
corrective against stomach worms. A 
pressure pump is used to squirt the 
medicine down the sheep's throat. 
These operations entail counting and 
drafting. Drafting, in this case, con- 
sists of separating lambs from ewes. 
This is comparatively easy. 

Other forms of drafting, such as 
ewes from wethers is not so easy. 
The overseer stands at the drafting 
gates at the end of a narrow race — 
two gates are hung so that the sheep 
coming up the race can be turned 
in any one of three directions. Ex- 
perts say that drafting ewes from 
lambs is the A.B.C. of the business. 
Imagine, however, the skill and con- 
centration needed to draft sheep by 
their ear-marks, often the only wavy 
to tell one sheep from another. 

Each sheep has a registered mark, 
to show the owner, usually on the 
off car, and an age or class mark on 
the near ear. Often there are five or 
six sheep in the race together. Fortu- 
netaly, a sheep cocks its ear on en- 
tering the race, but the overseer can- 
not look awav for a moment and he 
must remember half a dozen or so 
ear marks, in order, so that he can 
turn some sheep one way and others 
another. 

In counting, the overseer takes 
them in batches of twos, threes, fours, 
fives or even sixes as thev race to- 
wards him and does a rapid mental 
calculation in his head to get the 
total. At each hundred he calls the 
number to his offsider. 

After weaning many  sheepmen 
“mouth” their old ewes. That is to 
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SHEARING TIME — On Australian 
sheep stations, whether they carry 60,000 
sheep or 600, shearing time is the busiest 
season of the year. Contractors with teams 
of shearers, shed-hands, cooks, wool press- 
ers and classers travel from north to south 
of Australia following the sheep. ‘They usu- 
ally begin the season in April (second month 
of Autumn) and work steadily through to 
January (mid-Summer). Farmers with small 
properties combine with neighbors to hire 
a team and shear all their flocks at one 
shed. Such a shed is on Fred Southwell’s 
2,500 acre property “Fern Hill” on the 
outskirts of Canberra national capital of 
Australia where he has 2,400 pure bred 
merinos. 


George ‘Taylor, one of the five shearers in 
the team, drags a ewe from the catching 
pen over to his stand on the board. These 
southern sheep are heavy to lift, hard to 
handle, and carry fleeces averaging 10 Ibs. 
in weight. George shears on an average 
125 sheep a day here, but does better 
with lighter wooled northern sheep. A shed- 
hand keeps the board clear of wool pieces. 


say, the sheep are examined and draft- 
ed according to the condition of their 
teeth. Long, loose teeth are often 
pulled during this process. Sheep that 
have “cast” their teeth are fattened 
for killing or sold to the butcher. This 
is part of the summer routine on any 
well-conducted station. 

During March and April, a good 
sheep farmer is usually ploughing and 
sowing down or cultivating and sow- 
ing down for pasture improvement. 
At the same time he often top dresses 
his well-established pastures, although 
some farmers prefer to do this in the 
late spring. Weeds have to be eradi- 
cated in season and, all the vear 
round, attention has to be paid to 
rabbiting and dogging besides fenc- 
ing, dam clearing and similar odd 
jobs. 

The next big routine job is 
“crutching,” which usually takes place 
a month or so before the ewes are 
due for lambing. 

“Crutching” is a preventative meas- 
ure against blow fly strike. It con- 
sists of taking a long oval of wool 
from the sheep’s crutch under the 
tail to keep the area clean. Profes- 
sional shearers are emploved and they 
do the work in the shearing shed. 
Shed hands sort and press the wool. 
When a sheep is well crutched it is 
shorn from a little below the hocks 
right over the top of the tail. Good 
crutchers can handle 400 sheep a day 
each. 

At the same time any wool-blind 
sheep is “wigged” with a few swift 
“blows” from the shears. 

Before the “crutching” the station 
manager checks over his breeders and 
classes them. The standard of the 
flock depends largely on good or bad 
classing. It consists of weeding out 
objectionable or faulty sheep and thus 
building, up the quality of the flock. 

Mating takes place about the end 


of April. There is usually one ram to 
70 ewes and lambing takes place to- 
wards the end of August. 

Lambing extends over about six 
weeks on a small station and is a 
busy time for all the station hands. 
They ride continuously around the 
paddocks during the daylight hours 
on the lookout for trouble. Some 
ewes “cast” with their heads down- 
hill and have to be helped up and 
exercised to restore circulation. Crows 
are a constant menace to the new- 
born lamb. crow’s peck is_ par- 
ticularly dangerous. ‘The slightest 
scratch is liable to poison the blood. 
Often the birds kill the lambs by 
pecking out their eves. 

The station hands must also wage 
constant war against other pests, from 
foxes to caglehawks. On fine days it 
can be pleasant enough work, but in 
wet or cold weather it is one of the 
most unpleasant station routines. On 
big stations each hand is given cer- 
tain paddocks to ride. 

Now begins a busy time which 
goes on until shearing has finished 
and the wool is on its way to mar- 
ket. It starts off with lamb tailing 
and marking. ‘The overseer engages 
extra hands as lamb catchers and 
builds temporary netting vards in the 
paddocks. ‘There is usually one hold- 
ing vard and a smaller vard for tailing. 
Meanwhile horsemen and dogs are 
mustering ewes and their lambs into 
the big vard. The catchers work in- 
side the small vard, where they pick 
out the lambs. Holding the lamb up- 
right against his chest each catcher 
goes first to the marker, who also 
usually works inside the small yard. 
As he approaches the marker the 
catcher calls “ewe’’ or “ram,” as the 
case may be. ‘The marker, using pliers 
in each hand clips the registered sta- 
tion mark on the off ear of ewes and 
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CLASSING AND DIPPING 


(Top) Mack Southwell classes the wool as AAA, AA, fleece, comb- 
ings, broken, pieces, bellies or locks, and dumps the wool into six 
tall wire bins. Wool is classed on count, staple, length and texture. 


After the sheep are shorn they are “dipped”. This kills any para- 
sitic insect pests on the sheep. Every sheep is completely immersed 
as is swims through the long trough-like dip. 


the age mark in the near ear — for 
wethers and rams it is vice versa. 

When the lambs have been mark- 
ed the catcher carries them to the 
fence where the operator docks the 
tails with a special knife. The opera- 
tor works outside the fence. The rail 
on which the marker rests the lamb’s 
rump is just high enough to reach the 
lower part of the chest of the knife 
operator. The tail is cut at one blow 
at the joint, usually the second from 
the butt. When the tail is severed 
the operator slips up the loose skin 
with his thumb and covers the 
wound. A dab of disinfectant is ap- 
plied and the marker puts down the 
lamb carefully in the open. 

When all the lambs in the pen 
have been treated, the ewes are let 
out of the big yard, gently shepherded 
by the dogs, who thus help the lambs 
find their mothers. Normally, if the 
knife is sharp and clean, the cut tail 
heals quickly without ill effects. The 
object of tailing is to keep the sheep 
free from urime and thus help prevent 
blow fly strike. During the tailing the 
lambs are usually inoculated against 
certain diseases. 

Shearing follows quickly on the 
tailing. This is the big event of the 
station year. 

Shearer are usually itinerant work- 
ers who operate under contract and 
are paid by results according to a 
scale approved by the Arbitration 
Court. There is alwavs shearing going 
on in some part of Australia. Thus, 
starting in January in Queensland 
some shearers move southwards until 
they reach Victoria, where shearing 
often takes place in December. How 
ever, most of the Australian clip is 
taken off in July, August and Sep- 
tember. A few shearers work at the 
job most of the year, moving from 
station to station. But most of them 
work certain districts for a shorter 
time and depend upon other occu- 
pations in the months when fewer 
sheep are shorn. A good shearer can 
handle 150 smooth-framed ewes a 
day but wrinkly wethers cause a fall 
in the tally. The Australian record 
is 316. Shearcrs nowadays work a 
five-day, 40-hour week. 

A typical shearing team consists of 
the contractor, five shearers, four shed 
hands, a wool presser and that im- 
portant member of the team, the 
shearer’s cook. The contractor aver 
ages well over a shilling a head for 
the sheep shorn. Out of that he has 
to pav each shearer at a minimum 
rate of about £4/12/- for each 100 
sheep shorn. Shed hands earn about 
£11/15- each. The station provides 
free accommodation, bedding and do- 
mestis utensils. The contract usually 
includes a provision for the supply of 
mutton at a cheap price per pound. 
The shearers run their mess. Thus at 
the end of the week, the cost of food 
plus the cook’s wages is calculated, 
and the total divided by the number 
of men in the mess. Each shearer pays 
his share. 

The routine of shearing is much the 
same in all sheds. Sheep are mustered 
and brought to the paddocks near the 
shearing shed. If rain threatens, thes 
are under cover in iron or bough 
sheds, for wet sheep cannot be shorn. 
Through a drafting veard, lambs are 
separated from ewes, wethers from 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“WOOL ROLLERS”— Wool rollers at work in Boonoke shed. Fleece is 
thrown in one piece out on to wool table and skirted before being rolled. 
It is then “classed” and baled with other wool of similar quality. 


BRANDING — After counting, the sheep are run into a branding race, 
where the brand of the owner is placed on them. Fred Southwell (back to 
camera) is walking down to begin branding, while Hector Hamilton, who 
owns the sheep, watches him. The brand, an oil dye, will stay on the wool 
until scoured out of the fleece. 


SHEEP & RAISER 


Sheepman’s Year 


(Continued from page 21) 


hoggets and rams from ewes. From 
their yards the sheep are driven into 
the sweating pen, inside the shearing 
shed, from where the shearers draw 
their sheep. 

The shearers, using power-driven 
shears, work on what they call a 
“board,” along each side of the shed. 
Each shearer dumps his sheep in a 
sitting position on the board and pulls 
his handpiece, worked from overhead 
shafting, into gear. He removes the 
belly wool with a few downward 
sweeps then, stretching back the ani- 
mal’s head, clears the tough pad of 
wool under the throat which is usually 
matted with grass seeds. The hand- 
piece then slips over the neck, laying 
the wool back like a mane. Whipping 
the sheep on to its side the shearer 
grips its head and steadies the body 
with his knee while he cuts away the 
wool with several tail to shoulder 
sweeps. A final stroke clears the wool 
from the tail and the sheep is thrust 
out of the shed. 

A shout of “Wool Away’ brings 
the shearer’s offsider. He gathers up 
the fleece and carries it to the wool- 
room. There with skillful cast, he 
spreads it on the wool-rolling table. 
The wool-rollers trim away all the 
heavily burred stained edges. 
These edges are thrown on to the 
piece-pickers’ table, where the wool 
is sorted into first and second pieces. 
The main fleece is rolled with the 
shorn side out and taken to the wool 
classer’s table and from there into the 
bin according to quality. The fleece 
is graded according to length of staple, 
texture and strength. 

The pressers take the wool from the 
graded bins and pack the bales. 
Each wool pack as it comes from the 
wool press weighs about 300 Ibs. It 
is dragged with hooks to the scales 
so that the exact weight can be re- 
corded. While on the scales each bale 
is marked with a stencil showing the 
grade, initials of the owner and the 
name of the property on which it was 
grown. 

The bales are then loaded on motor 
trucks and taken to the nearest rail- 
head for transport to the wool stores. 
The shorn sheep go on to the brand- 
ing race where numbers are checked 
by a tallier. The annual Australian 
clip averages about half a million tons 
of wool. 

Each year between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bales of wool go to the 
wool sheds at the selling centers. 

The main selling centers are Syd- 
nev, Melbourne, Newcastle, Goul- 
burn, Geelong, Brisbane and Adelaide. 
Smaller centers are: Perth, Albury, 
Ballarat, Hobart and Launceston. The 
main selling season is between Sep- 
tember and March. 

When a grower has delivered 60 
per cent of his wool to the wool 
brokers — firms which specialize in 
wool-selling — he is given a catalogue 
number. This number determines the 
sequence in which his wool will be 
sold by auction. Buyers from many 
parts of the world attend the auction. 

From the monev he receives for 
the wool, the grower has to pay trans- 
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port from the sheep’s back to the sell- 
ing center, insurance while in store, 
a Federal wool tax, commission to the 
selling agent and warehousing fees, 
which include receiving, weighing, 
(sorting into lots according to quality), 
repacking of samples and selling ex- 
penses. 

The three main factors governing 
the quality are type, spinning count 
(thickness) and yield, or how much 
clean wool is obtained after it has 
been scoured to free it from grease 
and other impurities. Wool, as sold, 
is thick with grease or “yolk.” Scour- 
ing usually takes place in the country 
of manufacture but there are also 
scouring establishments in Australia. 

The most important man on a 
sheep station is the manager, who is 
sometimes also the owner. He is al- 
ways out and about the run, keeping 
an eve on the general working. He is 
also responsible for the organization. 
He decides when surplus sheep are 
to be sold, where new tanks are to 
be sunk or new fences erected. He is 
the man who builds up flocks by 
careful breeding policy and watches 
over station maintenance. 

Next comes the overseer, usually 
a man who hopes to be a manager 
himself one day. ‘The overseer attends 
to the details of station, supervises 
the dailv work, gives all the orders and 
dismisses or engages station hands. On 
a small property station hands are 
men-of-all-work. On larger properties 
there are several specialists, notably 
boundary riders, rabbiters, book-keep- 
ers, blacksmiths, storemen, gardeners 
and cooks. 

There are also a number of “jack- 
eroos,”” who are trainee managers and 
overseers, young men who have, as it 
were, been apprenticed to wool-grow- 
ing. Jackeroos do all the routine sta- 
tion jobs, including the most unpleas- 
ant. 

Small stations have no need for 
such a big muster. On a small prop- 
erty of, say 1,200 acres, the owner is 
often manager, overseer and_ station 
hand rolled into one. In this case he 
hires outside labour for busy times of 
the vear, like dipping, crutching and 
lambmarking. 

The most important working mem- 
bers of a sheep station, whatever its 
size, are the sheep dogs, almost invar- 
1ably a breed called Kelpie. Wool- 
growing in Australia would be impos- 
sible without them. They do work 
no man could do, mustering sheep, 
bringing them in from the paddocks 
to be dipped, shorn or sent to mar- 
ket. Sheep dogs are particularly good 
in broken country. 

Sheep dogs do not bite sheep and 
seldom bark at them. They control 
the flock by circling round it, bluffing 
the sheep into doing what is wanted 


ATTENTION CAR OWNERS! 


Firestone Store 
Concho & Irving San Angelo 


without frightening them unduly. 
Practically all signals are given by 
hand. 

A fully-trained sheep dog is worth 
up to £50. Untrained pups fetch 
about £5 each. The older dogs play 
as great a part in traiming young dogs 
as the human master. Any interest 
the voungster takes in a passing hare 
or a scuttling lizard is sternly dis- 
couraged by a sharp nip from a train- 
ed dog. Australian Kelpies, a breed 
found only in Australia, are short- 
haired, wiry, rather small animals bred 
down from border collies crossed, 
some experts sav, with the Australian 
dingo or wild dog. 
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Observations in Australia 


And New Zealand 


By L. J. Horlacher 
University of Kentucky 


RECENTLY IT was my privilege to 
visit Australia and New Zealand with 
a splendid group of Texas sheep aid 
cattle ranchers. We were very much 
impressed with these two dominions 
which are far from the United States 
but are extremely important in the 
economy of this country and of the 
rest of the world. Those who live 
down under think and act much as we 
do and they are firmly convinced that 
their future lies with the United 
States. They realize that had we not 
arrived with our troops carly in World 
War II the Japs would have overrun 
both countries and today they would 
be populated with yellow people. ‘Thus 
the signing of the Pacific defense pact 
by the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand late in the summer of 
1951 met with universal approval and 
will become an important date in the 
history of the Pacific area. 

When we arrived by strato-cruiser 
at Auckland, New Zealand, we soon 
found that we were in the land of 
sheep and dairy cattle. Imagine if you 
can an area of 66 million acres, only 
20 million improved, with fewer than 
two million people and more than 30 
million sheep, two and one-half mil- 
lion dairy cattle, and two million beef 
cattle. When we consider that nearly 
18 of the 20 million improved acres 
consist of sown pastures it is evident 
that the farming of New Zealand is 
essentially pastoral. These wonderful 
pastures stand out vividly among our 
impressions. Pasture grass is consider- 
ed as a crop and is so treated. Here is 
the pasture mixture used on one farm 
and the pounds of seed sown per acre: 
Twenty pounds perennial rye grass, 7 
pounds hybrid rye grass, 4 pounds 
cocksfoot, 3 pounds white clover, 2 
pounds dogs tail, 1 pound timothy, 
2 pounds cow grass (red clover), 1 
pound subterranean clover. Fertilizer 
is applied to the pasture at the rate 
of 300 pounds of superphosphate each 
year per acre and | ton of lime per 
acre in alternate years. No nitrogen 
fertilizer is used but the job of supply- 
ing nitrogen to the soil is entrusted to 
the white clover. A 300-acre pasture 
handled in this way will graze 1200 
ewes and their lambs and 200 fatten- 
ing bullocks. Cattle are run to improve 
the pasture for sheep by cating off 
the rough grass, fern, and other coarse 
materials. In the words of hieep 
farmer, the sheep only want to get 
a decent bite, and the cattle make 
that possible. Imagine, if vou can, 
with what mixed feelings a Texas 
cattleman would receive this bit of 
pastoral information! 


On these excellent pastures we 
found mostly Romney sheep, both 
purebred and crossbred. They com- 


pletely overshadow all other breeds, 
totaling more than 17 per cent of the 
flocks as a recognized breed and more 


than 70 per cent of the crossbreds. 
There are five systems of sheep farm- 
ing, as follows: High hill-country 
farms; lower hill-country farms; fatten- 
ing farms; intermediate types; and stud 
farms. The high hill-country farms 
are found mainly on the South Island, 
where almost all of the income is 
derived from wool, and the Merino 
is the principal breed. The second 
type of farming is practiced on both 
islands, and the breeds are Corriedale 
and Romney crossbreds. On the fat- 
tening farms ewes are bought in and 
sold again fat after producing lambs 
for one or two seasons. The ewes 
come from the hill country and are 
nearly always mated to Southdown 
rams, with the result that an accept- 
able type of lamb carcass is produc- 
ed, weighing 35 to 40 pounds. The 
intermediate types represent a com- 
bination of hill farming and fattening 
and special crops such as rape, roots, 
hay and chaff have to be grown. There 
are few stud farms but they are of 
utmost importance. It was our privi- 
lege to visit one Romney stud flock 
from which last vear a ram was sold 
for $9,000. 

The Ruakura Animal Research Sta- 
tion is giving much attention to pro- 
blems of sheep husbandry. There we 
learned that the mortality of purebred 
Romney lambs is greater than the 
mortality of Southdown-Romney 
crossbred lambs. Many troubles are 
caused by overstocking. Large stomach 
worms and black scours cause consid- 
erable loss, but loss from worms. is 
lessened by drenching with pheno- 
thiazine. In an attempt to bring about 
more uniform breeding an experiment 
is in progress in which ewes are in 
jected with pregnant mare serum 14 
days after oestrus and rams are inject- 
ed three days later. Of special inter- 
est was the rotating power spray dip. 
For ticks and lice the sheep are spray- 
ed with gamexane, the new insecti- 
cide which came out during the war. 
This outfit is round and is made of 
galvanized metal, with concrete 
floor and gates on two sides. ‘There 
are spray nozzles on the floor, around 
the floor edge, and overhead. The 
overhead nozzles rotate. Sixty sheep 
are sprayed at once, for a period of 
four minutes. Each sheep retains from 
one-half to one gallon of dip. They 
then pass out of the spray enclosure 
and drain while the next group is 
being sprayed. This type of spray dip 
is becoming very popular in both New 
Zealand and Australia. 

At the Massie Agricultural College 
we found a staff of 60 technical work- 
ers devoting their energies to livestock 
and grazing studies. The College has 
5,000 sheep. The Southdown flock is 
one of the best I have seen anywhere. 
One of the yearling rams impressed 
me as a great stud sire. The College 


SHeep & Goat Raiser 


also owns a very good flock of Che- 
viots, all of which were imported 
from Scotland. Cheviots are being 
tried out in the hill country and it 
appears that crossbred Cheviot ewes 
will produce more lambs with smaller 
death loss in this hill country than 
ewes of other breeding. 

The trip by flying boat from Auck- 
land to Sydney required 7 hours to 
cover the distance of 1400 miles. The 
first sheep station we visited was the 
Haddon Rig sheep stud at Warren, 
New South Wales. On this 82,000 
acre station we found 40,000 Peppin 
Merino stud sheep and several thous 
and cattle. The flock was established 
in 1882 and in 1951 produced a wool 
clip of 408,000 pounds. Annually 
Haddon Rig sends about 7,000 rams 
to flocks throughout Australia and as 
I traveled to various parts of the coun- 
try I found Haddon Rig rams in ser- 
vice everywhere. The entire station is 
quite flat, with many trees and huge 
quantities of grass. When I asked 
George Falkiner, the owner, how he 
handled his sheep he replied that he 
handled them as little as possible. In 
this area of less than 17 inches of 
rainfall the sheep are on pasture 12 
months of the year, are fed little or 
no supplementary feed, and are prac- 
tically free from internal parasites. 
There is some trouble from blowflies, 
and benzine hexachloride is used to 
keep these pests under control. 

Australian sheepmen believe that 
the feed has a lot to do with the 
quality of wool. Although wool is of 
primary importance, im certain areas 
more attention is being paid to the 
production of fat lambs. Some are 
what we would call ‘‘in-and-outers”’. 
I talked with one man from South 
Australia who is now producing fat 
lambs. He said that he changed from 
wool production because of the low 
price of wool, much to his regret. 
For lamb production merino-longwool 
ewes are most popular and they are 
bred to Southdown or Dorset Horn 
rams. This results in a sucker lamb 
that will grow a carcass of 32 pounds 
in 12 to 14 weeks. In the southern 
part of New South Wales, Merino- 
Leicester crossbred ewes mated to 
Dorset Horn rams produce lambs that 
dress out 42 pounds at + months of 
age. In this section it is easy to change 
from wool production to lamb pro- 
duction and back again. In the north- 
em part of New South Wales cross- 
bred ewes lamb only about 60 per 
cent, whereas merino ewes lamb from 
80 to 90 per cent. 

Control of the cactus in Australia 
was accomplished in a manner almost 
beyond belief. Early in the 19th cen- 
tury somebody carried a_prickly-pear 
cactus to Australia and a pot of cac- 
tus was taken from Sydney to Scone 
in 1839. From there it spread and in 
1893 Queensland declared cactus a 
noxious weed. By 1925 it had become 
one of the worst plagues ever to hit 
the country and it had occupied more 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PURINA VISITS 
MALONE MITCHELL 


Malone Mitchell has spent his entire life in the country 


around Sanderson, Texas, in Terrell and Pecos Counties. 
His father, also a rancher, came to Crockett County in 
the early '90’s. The Mitchell ranch, spreading over 
30,000 acres, runs 5,000 Rambouillets and 150 
registered Polled Hereford cows. 


Malone believes in neighbors helping each other... 
cooperating to make the work easier. He attributes his 
own success to working with his two rancher brothers. 
It’s not unusual to see the three of them pooling their 


efforts on big jobs. 


As a breeder, Malone Mitchell devotes part of his time 
to the Polled Hereford Association of South Texas, 
an organization he serves as a vice-president. 


Mitchell’s son, Malone, Jr., is growing up with cattle and 
sheep, learning to get along with his neighbors. 


“| HAVE FED PURINA CHECKERS THE PAST 18 YEARS AND 
HIGHLY RECOMMEND THEM TO MY NEIGHBORS’’—MITCHELL 


Although range conditions this past year 
were poor, Mitchell got a good lamb 
crop, heavy clip and strong calves. “We 
relied on Range Checkers this year and 
believe they were the difference be- 
tween our showing a profit or loss,” 
says this profit-wise rancher. 


Sheepmen and cattle raisers all over the 
Southwest have come to choose Purina 
Range Checkers as their best range sup- 
plement. They've proved to themselves 
the value of 3 sources of protein... that 


Checkers do a better job than cotton- 
seed cake or meal. They've found also 
that the protein level of Purina Range 
Checkers is correct for efficient usage of 
protein. Ranchers who have fed Purina 
like the carbohydrates for heat and 
energy and the minerals and vitamins 
for all round cow and ewe condition. 


Why not ask your Purina Dealer to send 
out Purina Range Checkers this year. 
Prove for yourself that Purina is the right 
supplement for range grasses and hay. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Ft. Worth 


+ Lubbock 


¢ MADE RIGHT 
¢ PROVED RIGHT 


Makes a Big Difference 
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This is the 
Nixty-second Year 
WINSLOW & CO. 
Has Been Buying 


TEXAS WOOL... 


For more than sixty years as a consistent 


buyer of Texas wools, 
WINSLOW & COMPANY 


has seen the progressive changes West 
Texas producers have made in the last 
half century. 


We are proud of this record — proud of 
West Texas’ progress. 


Texas Representative 


CLYDE YOUNG 
LAMPASAS, TEXAS 


INSCOW 


& C0. 


248 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Washington Panade 


By Jay Richter 


AGRICULTURE Secretary Brannan, 
in planning 1952 farm production 
guides, is taking to extremely danger- 
ous “calculated risks.” If he guesses 
wrong on either of them farmers 
could be in serious trouble before 
another vear is out. 

In asking for another year of all- 
out production he is gambling on the 
slim chance that there will be enough 
new machinery, fertilizer, pesticides 
and labor to reach the goals. Brannan 
has been turned down in every at- 
tempt to get a promise from defense 
agencies that farm supplies will be 
made available. 

Steel for farm machinery was cut 
15 per cent in the fourth quarter of 
this year, and another cut is planned 
for the first quarter of next year. The 
net result likely will be that farmers 
will get about 20 per cent fewer new 
machines next year than in each of 
the past two vears. And it will be 
about one-third under USDA estimate 
of “minimum needs.” 

To meet production goals, the De- 
partment estimates, farmers will need 
a million more tons of fertilizer next 
vear than they had this. Instead, ac- 
tual supplies likely will be smaller by 
at least 200,000 tons, chiefly due to 
an 8 per cent reduction in superphos- 
phates. 

Insecticides supplies still are a big 
question mark. There may be enough 
if there are no serious outbreaks of 
crop pests. The military is dipping 


deep into farm supplies of chemicals 
needed to fight pests. 

The supply of farm labor will be 
even shorter in 1952. The number of 
hired workers this year has been run- 
ning 250,000 to 300,000 under last 
year. Even the most optimistic con- 
cede that another drop of 150,000 to 
200,000 next vear is almost certain. 

The second big “calculated risk’ is 
that of farm prices. ‘There is more 
official concern over farm prices trends 
than we've scen in a long time. There 
is dange: that many farmers will get 
squeezed between risking production 
costs and lower prices for what they 
produce. 

From February to October of this 
year the average of farm prices drop- 
ped 7 per cent. The decline was made 
up of a 17 per cent drop in average 
prices for crops and a one per cent 
decline in livestock products. The fall 
in farm prices wiped out more than 
two-thirds of the gains made in the 
last of 1950. 

Meanwhile, the cost of farm pro- 
duction supplies has continued to 
mount. By this fall they were up 10 
per cent over a year ago and three per 
cent higher than in February. Leading 
the production cost increases over a 
year earlier were farm wages 12 per 
cent higher, farm machinery up 9 
per cent and seeds, fertilizer and taxes 
each up 5 per cent. 

Farm economists here figured the 
upward trend of production costs and 


Observations 


(Continued from page 25) 


than 60 million acres. It was threaten- 
ing to drive man right out. Everything 
was tried to destroy the plants, but 
to no avail. Finally, in Argentina, an 
insect was discovered which was said 
to be bad news for cactus. This was 
the Cactoblastis cactorum, and eggs 
of this insect were shipped to Aus- 
tralia in 1925. The eggs were hatched 
and the first insects were set to work 
in 1926. In the words of Gordon 
Kirkby of Moree, ‘““We owe much to 
the cactoblast. It went to work and 
millions of acres of plants died under 
the attack. Today the cactus is no 
longer a pest in Australia.” 

The rabbit has long been an enemy 
of sheep and cattle in Australia. Rab- 


bit fences enclose many stations and 
on the Belltrees Stud of 40,000 acres 
we were told that there was not one 
rabbit. However, most areas are not so 
fortunate. Poisons, gas, rooters, rabbit 
drives, and other schemes have not rid 
the country of rabbits. It seems that 
there must be some effective method 
of control, so the scientists of Aus- 
tralia set about to see if they could 
discover a disease which would kill 
them off. Finally they came out with a 
virus disease, myxomatosis, which does 


not harm humans or other animals 
but is fatal to rabbits. The procedure 
is to innoculate about 100 rabbits 
with the virus, shear the fur off their 
backs, then turn them loose and let 
the mosquitos spread the virus to 
other rabbits. Apparently when there 
are no mosquitos the disease does not 
spread. Perhaps this will rid the coun- 
try of rabbits, but there is much ob- 
jection from men who make their 
living from the sale of rabbit furs. 
The fur from a rabbit which dies of 
this disease is of no value. The feeling 
of graziers is summed up in the fol- 
lowing statement made by one of the 
pioneers in the cattle and sheep in- 
dustry in New South Wales: “The 
other day I came across a rabbit sick 
with myxomatosis. The rabbit was 
just sitting there. I kicked it and said, 
‘That’s good enough for you, you 
bloody bugger’ 

Sheepmen in Australia and New 
Zealand are tremendously interested 
in what we are doing in the United 
States. We are one of their largest 
customers for wool and our purchases 
have much to do with their prosperity. 
They have their problems with labor 
and communism and with govern- 
ment controls. In both countries three 
things are needed for development 
and prosperity: Men, machines, and 
money (dollars). In the two countries 
today there are unfilled jobs for near- 
ly 200,000 men. Truly here is the 
land of opportunity. 
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the downward skid of farm prices will 
continue into the early part of 1952, 
at least. They are, however, cautiously 
predicting that at least some farm 
prices will advance after March or 
April. That, they admit, is only a 
guess. 
al 

It mav be significant that, after all 
the wild predictions of carly run-away 
inflation Washington officials made 
a few months ago, the talk of infla- 
tion has now died down to a whisper. 

The Bureau of Agricultureal Eco- 
nomics sums up the situation about 
this way: Supplies of most consumer 
goods, including foods, have continu- 
ed ample. Consumers have more mon- 
ey than ever before but they are not 
spending it. 

In forecasting a period of fairly 
stable prices, the BAE says: “The 
rapid build-up of industrial produc- 
tive capacity, the substantial imven- 
tories of many consumer goods and 
the prospective record output of farm 
products should serve to moderate 
any upward pressure on prices over 
the next few months.” 

That is the economist’s language 
for saving “I don't see any sign of 
inflation soon.” 

There has been a lot of talk going 

around town recently about “exemp 


tion” of all farm products from price 
control, at least for awhile. In Wash- 
ington, as clsewhere, where there is 


smoke there usually is some fire. 
Some of the more outspoken OPS 

officials, privately over a cup of strong 

tea, admit frankly that thev were fool 


hardy in rushing in too quickly to 
control foods and other farm products. 
Price controls were established on the 
assumption that prices w ill continue 
to rise. They were not made to work 
in reverse — when prices decline. 

Mike DiSalle got all set last winter 
to put nearly all farm commodities 
under ceilings, just as soon as they 
reached parity, but Congress ordered 
him not to. When farm prices went 
the other wav it made DiSalle look 
a bit silly. 

Beef controls have been an admit- 
ted flop, but OPS sav it started some- 
thing it doesn’t dare turn loose. But, 
even DiSalle adinits that the beef pro- 
gram isn’t working and may eventually 
have to be abandoned. 


Livestock growers and feeders have, 
in the opinion of Washington offi- 
cials, been the fair-haired boys in the 
farm price picture since start of the 
war in Korea. Thev will get verv little 
official sympathy, if and when live 
stock prices begin to fall. 

Government officials believe that 
most meat animals almost. certainly 
will sell for less next vear. They point 
to the record numbers of beef cattle 
on farms and ranches and argue that 
these have to come to market sooner 
or later. Shipment of feeders and 
stockers into the Corn Belt since July 
has been the third largest on record. 

Beef cattle slaughter this vear is 
officially estimated at 1S million head, 
the smallest number in § vears. The 


BAE. estimates that cattle numbers 
next January | will top 90 million 
head, some six million over a vear 


Long Distance Always 
Gets There FIRST 


Every day, more and more people are 
discovering that a long distance tele- 
phone call is the quickest way to reach 
any point anywhere. 


The 
SAN ANGELO TELEPHONE 
Company 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE 
Company 
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tion to employees, said that “if the 
‘grass roots’ reports reflect recommen- 
dations which would imply changes 

. such recommendations will be 
made available to the customary con- 
gressional committees for their future 
consideration.” 

One official interpreted this to 
mean that Secretary Brannan intends 
to make a report to Congress on 
results of the survey, but may not pro- 
pose a specific farm program based 
on the survey. 


ago. Most of the increase has been 
in breeding stock. Officials think the 
increase will continue next  vear, 
though at a slower rate, if pasture 
conditions and feed supplies are ade- 
quate. 


Those who had expected the Agri- 
culture Department's Family Farm 
Policy Review to blossom full grown 
into a new farm program mav be in 
for a disappointment. 

The Department, in a communica- 


SAN ANTONIO 


LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 
Feb. 15-24 


BEEF e DAIRY CATTLE ® 
GOATS e SHEEP © SWINE 
HORSES 


Prizes for Herefords, Polled Here- 
fords, Aberdeen-Angus, Brahmas 
ABBA and PAZA, Shorthorns, Bran- 
gus, Milking Shorthorns, Jerseys, 
Holsteins, Rambouillets, Delaine 
Merinos, Corriedales, Shropshires, 
Southdowns, Suffolks, Hampshires, 
Columbias, Angora Goats Type B 
and C, Swine. 


OPEN and BOYS’ SHOWS 
Fat Steers @ Fat Lambs 
Fat Swine Boys’ Show 


© CUTTING HORSE CONTEST ® 
e@ QUARTER HORSE SHOW e 


Livestock Entries Close Dee. 15, 1951 
Horse Entries Close Feb. 15, 1952 


Separate Premium List for 
Livestock and Horses 


THE FASTEST-GROWING MAJOR LIVESTOCK SHOW 


IN AMERICA’S FASTEST-GROWING MAJOR CITY 


AG FOR PREMIUM LIST: W. L. JONES, SECRETARY-MANAGER 
r P.O. BOX 1746 « SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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When You Need Water 


For more than half a century Texas 
ranchmen and farmers have depended 

on SAMSCO for windmills, pumps and 

other equipment to provide that absolute 
essential — water! These SAMSCO 
DEALER LINE PRODUCTS include: 
DEMING and JACUZZI Pumps 
FAIRBURY Windmills 
CORNHUSKER Pump Jacks 
JENSEN Deep Well Jacks 


SAMSCO Brass Well Cylinders 


yee Order from your SAMSCO Portable Sprinkler 
SAMSCO Dealer Irrigation Systems 


San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. 


SAN ANTONIO CORPUS CHRISTI HARLINGEN WACO 


| CEDAR POSTS 
Nick’s 

Twin Mountain 
2 Cedar Post Yard 


WE DELIVER WHAT WE SELL 


We Sure Need 
Your Business 
> 


HOMER G. NICKEL 


THE CEDAR POST MAN 


7 miles West of San Angelo on the Big Bend Trail 
Highway 67 Phone 73566 


SHEEP & Goat 


~ Ranch Credit Is Still Good 


In Kendall County 


ON THE whole, farmers and ranch- 
men are holding their supplies of 
small grain seeds until such time as 
good moisture is received. This in 
spite of the fact that green grazing 
provided by such small grains would 
be worth much more this winter than 
in former years. Seed is high and the 
supply of it is about as tight as could 
possibly be. A few venturesome fel- 
lows planted limited acreages after the 
showers of three weeks ago but this 
is doing no good, most of it hasn’t 
come up. 

A pretty good hay crop was pro- 
duced in the spring, and nearly all 
of this was stored right on the farms 
and ranches. Livestock producers 
learned last winter not to let the 
available supplies get out of the coun- 
tv. Then some 20 cars of hay were 
shipped in by several of the larger 
ranchers who depended on_ buying 
their hay supplies. Actually, there is a 
better hay supply in Kendall County 
for this coming winter than there was 
last winter. But this does not mean 
that there is enough of it on hand 
to feed all the livestock which will 
need it if the dry weather continues 
longer. Ranges are pretty short in most 
cases, and in a few cases there is no 
grass left at all. Coupled with the near 
failure in last spring’s oat crop, and 
only a light crop of corn and grain 
sorghums, the whole livestock feed sit- 
uation looks like plenty of money will 
be expended for feed before spring, 
or there will have to be some pretty 


heavy selling from a large percentage 
of the herds and flocks in the very 
near future, 

To date there has been heavier 
movement of both calves and lambs 
to market than is usual for this area. 
Quite a few calves and lambs are 
normally fed on the farms but these 
animals were sent to market a month 
or six weeks ago this year, the pro- 
ducers feeling it best to reserve the 
feed supplies for their breeding ani- 
mals. ‘Then too, prices for stocker ani- 
mals were quite satisfactory all along. 
Number of hogs on feed in Kendall 
County is down too, the hog prices 
being much out of line with feed 
prices. 

Farm and ranch people in Kendall 
County are ready for a rain but they 
are not too discouraged about the sit- 
uation now. Old timers recall the 
1917-18 and 1925 droughts, and say 
this one is as severe but they got 
over those alright, and figure that one 
of these days this spell will break too. 
The average annual rainfall for Ken- 
dall County is 34 inches, and it will 
have to rain pretty generously during 
the next two months if we get more 
than half that amount during 1951. 

Livestock men are making no un- 
usual requests for credit, the local 
banks report, because of the feed sit- 
uation. There is still some activity in 
real estate, mostly by city people who 
are able financially to pay for their 
acquisitions. 

—C. E. HENSON 
County Agricultural Agent 


Range Talk 


Because of dry weather, the San 
Saba country which usually winters 
between 125,000 and 150,000 lambs, 
will carrv only 50,000 to 60,000 un- 
less pastures improve considerably. 
This report comes from Kelly Owens, 
a principal San Saba lamb buver. 


R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo Ram- 
bouillet breeder, has been chosen 
judge of the fine wool breeding sheep 
at the Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Livestock Exposition. Sheffield will 
judge both the men’s and boy’s classes. 


Bob Bishop of Fort Stockton has 
sold 2,200 of his five-vear-old ewes to 
Harvey Martin of San Angelo. Price 
was $16 a head. 

Bishop also sold, through Cam Law- 
hon of San Angelo, 1,700 head of 
mixed lambs at $31 per hundred Ibs. 


A California buyer, G. H. Brock, 
has bought 500 Suffolk crossbred mix- 
ed lambs from Herman Sanger of 
Fort Stockton. ‘The lambs averaged 
70 pounds and brought 31 cents a 
pound straight across. 


Nelson Johnson of San Angelo sold 
130 Suffolk rams and 25 Hampshire 
rams to E. H. Cofield of Del Rio. 
Cofield is sending the rams to St. Jo, 
Missouri to go with some ewes he 
has on pasture there. 


Mitt Holmes of Dryden has leased 
his 15-section ranch to Ernest Jessup 
of Sanderson. Jessup also purchased 
the sheep which Holmes had on the 
place. The lease is to run three years. 

Jessup has leased land from the 
Downies of Sanderson for many vears. 

Holmes has been forced to quit 
active ranching because of poor health. 
He plans to buy a home in San 
Angelo. 


Otho Drake of San Angelo sold 
1,500 mixed Rambouillet lambs to 
R. W. Overstreet for Harvey Martin 
of San Angelo. The sheep were origi- 
nally from Bob Bishop of Fort Stock- 


ton. Price was 32 cents a pound. 


Drake sold 1,500 Rambouillet mut- 
ton lambs to Colorado buyers for J. 
D. Nabors. ‘They brought 30 cents 
1 pound loaded in Kent. 

McMullan of San Angelo 
bought 500 lambs from Drake. 
Strange and Thomas on the G. C. 
Jones Ranch at Maryneal sold 800 
lambs through Drake. Blake Ducan 
of San Angelo sold 260 lambs to 
Drake and the Duncan lambs along 
with 140 auction sheep went to Tulia. 

Allen Comston of Maryneal bought 
215 vearling ewes from Drake for 
Cicero Smith of Ballinger. Price was 
$26 per head. 

Dr. J. Marvin Rape of San Angelo 
sold 447 old ewes through Drake to 
Armour and Co. Price was 11 cents a 
pound. 
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is plain wonderful, in Collins & Aikman’s book, how 


beautifully mohair makes up into rich upholstery fabrics. 


r I i So we're all for it. C&A has encouraged mohair consump- 
SHEAR tion, not only by designing stunning upholstery materials, 


but by creating new fabrics for many other uses, too. 


MA GIC¢ It's a deal, then! You keep shearing, and we'll keep 


spreading the fame of mohair —the fiber that’s lovely 


to look at, and tough as a Texas Ranger. 


Americas Largest Weavers of Fine Upholstery Fabrics ————_—— 
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A FLOCK HEADER 


Please Mention This Magazine — When Answering Advertisements 


This nice ram carrying good long fleece has been the sire 
of several champions. He has proved himself a real breeder. 


THANKS FOR A NICE SEASON 


JOHN WILLIAMS 
STUART WILLIAMS 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 


We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO. 


Bevie DeMoville, Owner-Mgr. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Phone 3320 


701 Rust St. 
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How the Soil Conservation District 
Fits into Ranch Management 


By Clayton Puckett, President, 
State Assn. Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors 


MOST RANCHMEN out this way 
know that a soil conservation district 
exists in their area, but a lot of them 
haven't had any actual experience with 
their district and they aren't just abso- 
lutely certain what the district is try- 
to do and how it goes about its work. 

I’m going to try to clear up both 
those matters — to tell what the dis- 
trict is trying to do and the methods 
it uses. 

In the first place, I'd better tell 
what a soil conservation district is. 
It’s an organization of landowners. 
Nothing more or less. It is an organi- 
zation of landowners who organize in 
some particular area to work on con- 
servation problems. ‘The boundaries of 
our soil conservation districts norm- 
ally are determined by the limits of 
some watershed or by county lines. 
Some of the districts cover parts of 
several counties; some less. In organi- 
zing districts, landowners themselves 
decide on the boundaries they want 
included. 

Districts A Unit of 
State Government 

The districts are set up as units 
of state government under a law the 
legislature passed; the landowners vote 
on whether or not they want a dis- 
trict. If they vote to have a district, 
then they clect five men to be its su- 
pervisors. ‘Those supervisors, who must 
be landowners, aren't paid. ‘They work 
voluntarily, generally because they feel 
pretty strongly that there is a conser- 
vation job needing doing. 

The supervisors work out an over- 
all plan of future operations for the 
entire district. That plan is based on 
the conservation needs of the area. 
Actually, it is nothing more nor less 


than a statement of what the district 
hopes to do. 

Technicians Made Available 

Most of our districts that have been 
set up any length of time have asked 
the Soil Conservation Service to as- 
sign them technicians. ‘The formali- 
tics included involve signing a mem- 
orandum of agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, but the upshot 
is that men skilled in conservation 
work are assigned to the district by 
the Soil Conservation Service. ‘Those 
technicians work where the district 
supervisors authorize them to work; 
naturally the SCS people have to 
maintain certain standards that the 
landowners who are the supervisors 
want maintained anyway. 

If vou've followed me, you see that 
at this point we have done three 
things: (1) organized a soil conserva- 
tion district, (2) elected landowner- 
supervisors who have worked up a 
plan of hoped-for future operations, 
and (3) secured a technical staff of 
Soil Conservation Service men. 

Here’s How it Works 

Roughly, that makes us about ready 
to get down to actual work. So let's 
suppose that we have a fellow out 
here who is getting covered up with 
bitterweed and buried under mes- 
quite, tarbrush and cedar. His grass 
is gone and his sheep aren’t doing 
worth a durn. He’s an unhappy citi- 
zen. He starts looking pees: for the 
cause of all his troubles. It doesn’t 
take him long to figure out that he’d 
be better off if he had some grass; 
some good grass. And, since some- 
where or another he’s heard about 
soil conservation and range manage- 
ment, or maybe because he’s seen 


RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 


With Minerals Added 
@ MANGANESE 


@ CALCIUM 
@ PHOSPHORUS 
@ IODINE 
@ COBALT 


OFFICE HOUSTON 
Phone CHarter 1604 


UMTED SALT CORPORATION 


@ COPPER 
@ TRON 
@ SULPHUR 


MINE HOCKLEY 
Phone: Waller 25 
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the soil conservation district sign 
dwontown, he decides finally to give 
the district a call and see what they 
can do to help. 

First thing he does, generally, 1s 
go into the office. He generally finds 
no one there except some of the Soil 
Conservation Service people because 
the supervisors are land owners who 
have to operate their places; the su- 
pervisors come to the office for meet- 
ings but they don’t pretend to. stay 
there other times. 

The Soil Conservation Service men 
tell the man who wants help that he 
needs to put in an application to the 
supervisors of the district if he wants 
technical assistance with his conser- 
vation problem. ‘They give him one 
of the district’s applications and the 
man fills it im; it is an application 
for future help only and involves no 
present or future promises and_ it 
doesn't call for the exchange of money 
and it is not binding on the operator 
if he decides he doesn’t want to go 
along. 

Usually while the fellow 
SCS office he tells the 
about his troubles — the brush inva- 
sion and so forth and he and the 
technicians generally get into a dis- 
cussion of the various grasses that do 
the best job for livestock out here. 
And right there is the key to the whole 
range conservation program in our 
section; a man’s got to find out what 
grasses will do best on his place and 
he’s got to find out the best way to 
get the most use out of those grasses. 
He knows that the more good grass 
he can grow the more monev he will 
make. 

When the supervisors meet and ac- 
cept a man’s application for assistance, 
then the SCS is authorized to send 
men out to help the landowner diag- 
nose his troubles and prescribe usable 
remedies. We've got a good many 
thousand landowners working in this 
setup who are quite satisfied; you can 
judge for yourself whether or not 
from the standpoint of producing a re- 
turn for the investment. 


is at the 
technicians 


The technicians and the landowner 
work up the plan of intended conser- 
vation operations such things as 
deferring this or that range in season 
so that some particularly good grass 
can get a chance to get a little growth 
or maybe make some seed. ‘The conser- 
vation operations are under way. 

There isn’t a lot more to tell 


that’s the process: we organize a dis- 
trict, we make an overall plan, we 
get a technical staff and we start 
helpmg individual landowners with 
their conservation problems. I might 
mention that soil conservation  dis- 
tricts are the only truly democratic 
units ever set up to do soil and water 
conservation work; that the districts 
suit me as a wav to work because 
they are simply groups of landowners 
working together on common prob- 


lems; and that districts are fine units * 


to have because — having no ties to 
any organization — they can develop 
assistance from anv agency, business 
or group which is willing to help. 


Production 


‘(Continued from page 13) 


approximately 6.7 cents or 22.4 per 


cent above the vearly average for the 
United States. 

The favorable price position of Sut- 
ton County wool producers may be 
attributed to such factors as: advan- 
tageous production area and improv- 
ed breeding and marketing practices. 
As stated above, a number of ranch- 
men have for many vears followed 
the practice of sorting and improving 
their flocks through better breeding, 
likewise the Sonora Wool and Mohair 
Company has made a continuous ef- 
tort to market wool on a quality basis, 
grading wool both at the shearing pens 
and at the warehouse. Undoubtedly 
such efforts are reflected in the favor- 
able prices received by the producers 
as indicated in the accompanying 
chart. 


“SOIL AND WATER” 


TO MAKE DEBUT 


ANEW monthly magazine, “Soil and 
Water,” is soon to be published by the 
Association of ‘Texas Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors, according to M. 
C. Puckett, president. 

The first issue is scheduled for De- 
cember and is to contain upwards of 
50 pages devoted to all phases of the 
soil conservation district program. It 
will include the conservation of soil, 
water, range, timber and _ wildlife. 

The aim of the new publication will 
be to consolidate the efforts of 100,- 
000 participating ‘Texas landowners to- 
ward a permanent land usage program 
to return the productivity of ‘Texas 
soil. The soil conservation districts in 
Texas cover 142,327,400 acres or 
about 95 per cent of the state’s total 
area. 


L. H. McCutcheon of Menard pur- 
chased a 544-acre stockfarm near Can- 
non Creek, Arkansas, which is all 
planted with improved grasses. 

McCutcheon and family have lived 
at Menard six vears. He will retain 
his ranch imterest at Menard. ‘That 
ranch is currently leased to D. P. 
Smith of Llano. 

The 544 Arkansas acres are sup 
posed to carry 150 cattle. With im 
provements, the land will accomo 
date 250 head of cattle . . . they 
say. 
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| RECOGNIZATION OF PROBLEM GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Tom Darrow, Soil Conservation Service district conservationist, 
was pleased with the response of the ranchmen, many of whom came 
over a hundred miles to the grass program on the Cleve Jones, Sr. 
ranch, east of Sonora. In spite of rather threatening and disagreeable 
weather, the ranchmen showed no slackening of interest as the 
work of Cleve Jones was explained and displayed. 


E :E 


When the going gets the 
ROUGHEST 
Youll find us the 
READIEST ... 
To help you solve your feeding 
problems for the coming winter. 
We will appreciate your inquiries 


Stokes Feed & Seed Co. 


H. V. (BUZZIE) STOKES, Owner 
426 S. Oakes St. — Phone 3656 — San Angelo 


EF E OD 


The results as summarized by Mr. Darrow were encouraging, but 
nothing was so promising or significant as the interest and enthus- 
iasm of young and old in the grass conservation program. Grass is 
becoming to be recognized as the “Crop” of the ranchman — not 
an incidental factor in livestock production but the essential one. 
The recognition that proper grass management and utilization is 
the primary problem of modern ranchmen is the greatest single 
achievement made by the industry during the past half century. 
This Cleve Jones field day and hundreds of similar ones being 
held throughout the Southwest is evidence of the ranchman’s aware- 
ness of the fact. 


Cleve Jones, Sr. Proves 


Conservation Practices 
Are Worthwhile 
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Experience and Service 


WE BELIEVE NO OTHER ORGANIZATION CAN GIVE YOU 

MORE SERVICE OR BETTER SERVICE IN DRENCHING 

SHEEP. WE HAVE THE EQUIPMENT TO DO THE JOB 
RIGHT — ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PRICKLY PEAR 


We have a spray that will economically kill your prickly pear. 
Ask about it. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR 


425,000 Sheep were drenched last year with this Phenothiazine 
drench. It must be all right or somewhere we would have had a 
complaint. 

SPECIAL AND REGULAR. For dealers and warehouses at whole- 
sale prices. Remember, we can supply just as good a product as 
Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio and as good or better price. 
Call us. 


dna Gneen 


Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
310 So. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


We are West Texas distributors for the famous new Tubex 
Penicillin Manufactured by Wyeth 
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(1) Pan-fried steaks and pit barbecue 
with all the trimmings, homemade 
cake and ice cream was the noon-day 
treat for the field-day visitors. 

(2) The ladies and the young folks 
too, pitched in and did most of the 
work — Shown (left to right) Mrs. 


Cleve Jones, St., Mrs. Dante Riley, 
Miss Connie Rivera, Mrs. BE. E. Saw- 
ver and Mrs. J. V. Alley. 


(3) That good cup of coffee in the 
hands of Ogden Wilson, Ft. McKav- 
ett; Dante Riley, Sonora; Clay Hol- 
land, Junction ranchman is standing. 


(4) Around the windmill on this part 
of the Cleve Jones ranch is a veritable 
grass nursery. ‘The grass watered by 
the overflow is not trampled down 
around this well but grows luxur- 
iantly and seeds the surrounding acres. 
Much of the grass is KR bluestem 
but there are at least seven other varie- 
ties to be found in the area. 


(5) The grass judging score cards 
are checked by a group of volunteers. 
Studies and contests such as this helps 
everyone. 


Polled Herefords 


300 Breeding Cows in herd 
most of which are Woodrow 
and Domestic Mischief breeding 
PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES: 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6TH, 
ASSISTED BY THREE SONS: 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 


Stock for sale at all times 


Halbert & Fawcett 


SONORA, TEXAS 


Horton, Yaggy 
and Kenley 


San Angelo, Texas 


General Insurance 
Real Estate Loans 
Sellers of Ranch and 
City Properties 
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(A Summary of Results) 
THAT GREATER livestock produc- 


tion comes as a result of applying 
good range conservation management 
practices to rangeland Was quite evi- 
dent at the District Field Day and 
barbecue held at the Cleve Jones, Sr. 
Headquarters Ranch, east of Sonora. 
Mr. Jones, a cooperator with the Ed- 
wards Plateau, was host to upwards 
of a hundred ranchmen and_ their 
families, Saturday, October 6th. 

In addition to the barbecue and 
conservation program, landowners in 
sub-division No. 3 of the District re- 
elected Frank Bond to the District 
Board of Supervisors for a five vear 
term. He will serve along with J. M. 
Vander Stucken, Edwin Sawyer, Joe 
B. Ross, and Fred Earwood. 

By cutting cedar, cabling oak brush, 
re-seeding stump holes with desirable 
grasses and by deferring his ‘Taylor 
1,000-Acre Pasture during the growing 
season, Mr. Jones has obtained a 15 
to 20% increase of the better grasses 
in this pasture. 

As a result of these efforts, this 
pasture has provided considerably 
more grazing than before and with 
not over six inches of rain this vear 
has continued to improve. 

Prior to 1949, this pasture provid- 
ed an average of 40-45 A/U’s grazing 
per section, yearlong. Following cabl- 
ing and re-seeding operations in March 
and April, 1949, the pasture was de- 
ferred until November Ist of that vear 
and then grazed until May Ist of 
1950, at the rate of 37 A/U’s per 
section, vearlong. From May Ist, 1950 
until September 15th, 1950, the pas- 
ture was rested and then stocked with 
100 cows for 742 months, 100 sheep 
for +0 davs and 100 goats for 30 davs. 
This grazing amounted to 56 A/U's 
grazing per section on a yearlong basis. 

Jones states that the livestock did 
better in this pasture than any other 
and they were not fed any more sup- 
plemental feed than his other livestock 
or any more than in previous vears. 

All of this was done with 25 inches 
of rain in 1949, 15 inches in 1950 and 
six inches in 1951. All of which proves 
again that good conservation range 
management means more grass, more 
production and more income. 

In the plant judging contest held 
in connection with the tour, W. R. 
(Rex) Cusenbary of Sonora won Ist; 
W. L. (Tom) Davis of Sonora, 2nd; 
Dickie Runge of Christoval, 3rd; and 
Ervin C. Geistweidt of Mason, 4th. 

Supervisors of the Edwards Plateau 
Soil Conservation District sponsored 
this contest and provided prizes of 
adapted grass seed to the winners. 

(Additional Photos on Next Page) 


(1) Tom Darrow, district conservation- 
ist of the Edwards Plateau Soil Con- 
servation District, points out on a 
huge chart the results of three vear's 
grass studies on the 774-acre Jones 
experimental pasture. The ranchmen 
paid close attention. 
j (2) The ranchmen went out on the 
range and looked at and studied the 
results of deferred grazing and other 
practices of grass conservation. Many 
entered the grass identification con- 
test. 
(3) Frank Bond points out that in 
spite of the fact the range has had 
only six inches of rain this year, the 
ground is covered with seedlings. 
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Cleve Jones, Sr. District Field Day 


(Continued from preceding page) 
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(Top) 
GRANDCHILDREN HAVE FUN— 
The grandchildren of Cleve Jones, Sr. 
who ranches east of Sonora had a jam- 
up good time helping out in the bar- 
becue at noon-time. Left to right are 
Don Cooper, 9; Cleve Jones, II, 7; 
Alice Claire Jones, 9; and Betty Jack 
Cooper, 6. Mr. and Mrs. Pat Cooper, 
Fort Stockton, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleve Jones, Jr. are parents of the 
children. 


(Bottom) 
RANCHMEN KNOW THEIR 
GRASSES-It has been stated that not 
one ranchman of West Texas out of 
ten could name and identify a dozen 
of the most common native grasses 
and this may not be too far wrong. 
Yet, at the Cleve Jones field day, four 
proved they knew their grass. Five 
pounds of grass seed went to the win- 
ners in a grass identification contest. 
Left to right are grass enthusiasts, Rex 
Cusenbary (who won last year, too); 
W. L. (Tom) Davis, a veteran ranch- 
man who ranches between Sonora and 
Eldorado; Dick Runge, 11 years, who 
is the son of J. Forest Runge, Chris- 
toval, and Ervin C. Geistweidt of Ma- 
son. Adjoining pictures are through 
the courtesy of Elmer Kelton, San 
Angelo Standard-Times. 


W. F. (Son) Drake, Jr., of San 
Angelo purchased 40,000 pounds of 
mohair from Uvalde Producers Wool 
and Mohair Co., at 90 cents a pound 
for adult hair and $1.15 for kid. 
Drake, who is buving for an eastern 
firm, also purchased a carload of mo- 
hair from Hollis Blackwell warchouse 
at Goldthwaite at the same price. 


The R. P. Collins & Co. buyer, 
Louie Ragland of Junction, bought 
some 250,000 pounds of mohair at 
various Texas points. ‘The prices were 
said to be “going.” 


Russell Martin of Del Rio, repre- 
senting Collins & Aikman, Bristol, 
Rhode Island, has bought approxi- 
mately 225,000 to 250,000 pounds of 
mohair at current prices October 22 
and 23. Some of this tonnage was 
bought at Del Rio Wool and Mohair 
and at Roddie & Co., Brady. 


The Boston firm of Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer contracted on October 22 and 
23 some one million pounds of ‘Texas 
fall mohair. Purchasing agents were 
C. J. Webre of San Angelo and Jack 
Taylor of Kerrville. The prices paid 
were $1 for adult hair and $1.25 for 
kid. 

The big purchases of the firm in- 
cluded 100,000 pounds from the San- 
derson Woil and Mohair Co.; 125,000 
pounds from Schwartz and Co., Uval- 
de; 150,000 pounds from Fred Hor- 
ner, Uvalde; 100,000 pounds from J. 
D. Varga Warchouse, Rocksprings, 
and about 200,000 pounds which 
growers still were holding. 

Sales were made to the Forte firm 
also by Hollis Blackwell Warehouse, 
Goldthwaite; the West Texas Wool 
and Mohair Association, Mertzon, 
and various other warehouses. 


Bob Seiker of Kerrville and Walker 
Nesbit of San Angelo have made some 
fall mohair purchases at $1 a pound 
on adult hair and $1.50 on kid hair. 
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IN SAN ANGELO 
Producers’ Now in Tenth Year of Service 


4 


This picture taken over San Angelo shows the 24 acres on the Ballinger Highway that is Producers Livestock Company. Note the facilities 
for parking, trucking and rail shipping. Also alley connections with Mid-West Feed Yards. 


The volume of sales at Producers for September, 1951 totaled as owners. ‘The ownership has changed several times, but it has always 
$2,177,898.63. ‘This figure was amassed on 10,932 cattle, 35,847 been a gruop of men who were livestock producers themselves and 
sheep, 189 hogs and 20 horses. knew the problems of ranchmen and stockmen. In 1947 Arthur 

During this one month period, Producers payroll totaled $13,- Broome and Foster Rust bought the company. This year Broome 
217.54. purchased Rust’s part of the firm. The company continues to 

Producers opened in 1941 with J. Cory Snow and Sam Morris serve the best interest of its customers. 


WH Y DO COMMUNITIES GIVE THEIR WHOLE HEARTED 
SUPPORT TO LIVESTOCK AUCTION COMPANIES? because... 


In many cases, the local auction has become the biggest business in a small town. Several mil- 
lion dollars worth of livestock are brought in annually and thousands of dollars are distributed in 
local payrolls. These dollars — in home-owned institutions — add considerably to the development of 


any community. 


FRIO LIVESTOCK SALES COMPANY, Riley “Boots” Kothmann, Mgr., Pearsall Sale Thursday 


HEART O’TEXAS COMMISSION CO., H. D. Griffith and J. L. Dunlap, Mgrs., Brady........Sales Tuesday, Saturday 
KERR COUNTY LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO., Earl Brewton, Mgr., Kerrville........................ Sales Tuesday, Thursday 
LOMETA COMMISSION CO., Charley Boyd, Mgr., 

MASON SALES CO., Pat Marschall and Clarance Schuessler, Mgrs., Mason 

MIDLAND LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., Don Estes, Mgr., Midland 

MILLS COUNTY COMMISSION, Malcolm & Sig Jernigan, Mgrs., Goldthwaite. 
PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., Jack Drake, Mgr., San Angelo 
RANCHERS COMMISSION COMPANY, Lem and Jack Jones, Mgrs., Junction 
SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., J. B. Webster, Mgr., San Angelo 
UVALDE LIVESTOCK SALES CO., Uvalde a 

WEBSTER AUCTION COMPANY, Jimmy Webster, Mgr., Sweetwater... 


The Livestock Auction Companies must be rendering a much needed and 
desired service -- otherwise, WHY ARE THEY GROWING SO RAPIDLY? 
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It takes a lot of “Know-How” 


Just as the raising of prize-winning stock requires 
all the skill and painstaking care at ones command, 
it takes a lot of know-how to complete successful 
ranching seasons every year. If the success of your 
season is dependent upon the investment of more 
money, visit the Agricultural and Livestock Division 
of The Alamo National Bank. There, you'll find men 
with the ranching and the banking know-how to dis- 
cuss your needs and problems from every angle. 


THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN ANTONIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Answer to Your Float Problem 
Plasti-Pan For Your Water Trough 


TROUBLE FREE! RUST FREE! LASTS A LIFETIME 
These floats, designed by a practical ranchman, built of 
almost unbreakable polystyrene plastic which should with 
reasonable care last a life time. 


Size and shape perfected to eliminate damage and improper 
service due to chewing and pawing of livestock or corrosion 
and rust. Moss won’t stick nor ice freeze to Plasti-Pan 
Tested and proved on thousands of water troughs 
Sizes 10-inch and 12-inch, also Spherical floats for high 
pressure systems. 
See your Dealer or Order Direct From 


THE PLASTI-PAN CO. 


P. O. Box 5391 Sonora, Texas 
Glasscock 


E. T. Smith 
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Range Society To Meet 


At San Antonio 


THE THIRD Annual Meeting of the 
lexas section of the American Society 
of Range Management will be held at 
the Gunter Hotel, in San Antonio, 
December 10 and 11. 

A very interesting program has 
been arranged and will be presented 
and discussed by both ranchers and 
technicians, men who work out in the 
field and know from study and ex- 
perience the best methods under vary- 
ing conditions and circumstances. 

Rangeland, development and con- 
servation plus the proper utilization 
thereof, will be the main topics of dis- 
cussion, but supplementary feeding on 
the range; control of poisonous plants; 
development of water for livestock; 
range reseeding and different breeds 
of cattle, their merits under range con- 
ditions, will also be considered. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 
an exhibit of various devices and 
chemicals for controling weeds and 
brush and for spraving livestock will 
be held. Also on exhibition will be 
grass seeders; seed harvesters; brand- 


ing tables, dehorning chutes and many 
other items of interest to rangemen. 

The American Society of Range 
Management, although organized only 
three years ago, has over 2500 mem- 
bers and it encourages research activi- 
ties in many and various fields of en- 
deavor. It offers a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas between technicians 
and ranchers and for bringing about 
a better understanding and relation- 
ship between workers with divergent 
viewpoints, from many allied fields, 
including the teaching profession; re- 
search; extension; State departments 
of conservation; fish and game depart- 
ments and especially those most vi- 
tally concerned with rangeland, the 
ranchers themselves. 

Anyone interested in our program 
is cordially invited to attend our an- 
nual meeting. 

JOHN P. CLASSEN, 
Chairman, ‘Texas Section, 
American Society of 
Range Management. 


TEXAS LAND 


PRICES INCREASE 

THE AVERAGE sales price of Texas 
land rose at an accelerated rate during 
1950 according to a Texas A & M 
Progress Report by John H. Southern 
and Joe R. Motheral. Reacting to a 
strengthened demand for farm prod- 
ucts and general inflationary forces, 
the average price climbed from $44.44 
per acre to $49.95. The volume of 
sales also rose sharply. In 24 counties, 
the number of land transfers increased 
by 20 per cent, while the acreage 
changing hands increased by more 
than 50 per cent. 

Average selling prices declined in 
only four of the State’s 18  type-of- 
farming areas during 1950. In three 
areas — Panhandle wheat, Edwards 
Plateau and Central Basin, and the 
Northeast sandy lands — the decreases 
were fairly substantial, while the drop 
in the High Plains and Trans-Pecos 
grazing area was small. 

Prices increased in virtually 11 other 


areas and ranged up to nearly 50 per 
cent. 

Since 1939, when the current in- 
flationary trend in the land market 
had its beginnings, a narrowing of the 
price spread between the “best’’ and 
the “poorest” land has been noted in 
most areas. The size of units purchas- 
ed were larger than in 1949, but the 
indications were that many buyers 
were still favoring small units, often 
without full attention to the adequacy 
of the farm’s size for production pur- 
poses. This tendency emphasizes the 
need both for care on the part of the 
buyer and for a continuous review of 
lending policies on the part of credit 
agencies. 


A 277-acre stockfarm in Arkansas 
has been purchased by Ben Hyde of 
Kerrville. The land is all cultivated, 
but is planted to grass. 

The price on the transaction was 
$10,000. 


Because wool and mohair are such an impor- 
tant factor in our business we are deeply in- 
terested in your success. 


BEST WISHES FROM 


SAN ANTONIO’S 
FAVORITE MEN’S STORE 


Come in and Visit Us When You Are in Town 


Fomby’s 
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Extension Service Fair Exhibit 
Features Sheep and Goats 


MY “DOPE” for this issue is all wrap- 
ped up in the enclosed piciures of 
the A & M Extension Service exhibit 
at the State Fair at Dallas. 

Those of us who worked on this 
deal think that a good job of wool 
and mohair promotion work was done 
here, at the same time depicting the 
agriculture of our area. 

A & M College had sixteen of these 
ten foot display booths at the fair plus 
an information booth. They were 
thought up by committees of county 
agents after the whole idea was sug- 


gested by Ray Wilson of the State 
Fair. Actual design was done by Win 
Morton, who was employed by the 
State Fair. The entire cost was paid 
by the Fair, except for traveling ex- 
pense of county agents who took 
turns at “keeping” the exhibits. 1 
spent four days up there myself. 

Now back to the photos: District 
11, which includes Hill County, had 
the goat and mohair exhibit, W. S. 
Orr of Rocksprings furnished a nanny 
kid for the exhibit, to attract attention. 
When the photo was made, the goat 


~ Chompoin am 


The OLDEST and LARGEST | of Ramboulet| Rams in the the 


-Rambouillets entered 


OZONA AND ALPINE, 


was moving, so it’s not too good a pic- 
ture of the goat. The entire booth was 
draped with fabrics made from mo- 
hair. Just to the right of the goat was 
a small amount of hair in the grease. 
To the right of that was a pile of 
scoured hair and then some mohair 
varn. The dress (or suit) made by a 
4+-H member was on a mannikin. We 
tried to show all we could about the 
use of mohair. The mohair material 
was furnished by Russell Martin, and 
I suppose came from Collins and Aik- 
man. Raw hair came from the Bandera 
Warchouse. Scoured hair was sent by 
Stanley Davis from the Experiment 
Station scouring plant. R. S. Miller, 
District agent, made all the arrange- 
ments. The Goodall-Sanford Mills of 
Sanford, Maine also sent some scoured 
hair. 


The District seven exhibit was all 
on sheep. Marion Badger furnished 
two lambs and the exhibit included 
grease wool, wool material and _sta- 
tistics on sheep and wool. The pile of 
wool on the right had a sign which 
said that it required 11% pounds of 
wool to make one man’s suit. Wool 
blankets were displayed. 

Both booths attracted a lot of at- 
tention; a million people should see 
them before the fair is over. Having 
the live animals in there certainly 
helped to draw a crowd. If vou see 
Emest Williams, tell him I think the 
industry owes a vote of thanks to Ray 
Wilson for giving us an opportunity 
to display our wares in this exhibit. 

H. SCHLEMMER, 
Bandera County Agent 


Four Spring Shows and Won 44 Ribbons — 


PIERCE and MILES PIERCE 


TEXAS 
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One Picture is worth 1000 words 


6 car loads of 
Lambins Mineral 
Salt and 
Feed 
FARMERS 


SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO 


VOLUME is the reason why > 
Lamkin’s Mineral Salt 


CONCENTRATE 


and Range Feed oLlambin s 


can be so LOW in PRICE and yet Range Feed 
so HIGH in Quality. 


Buy it -- Try it 
and you will agree Lamkin’s Mineral Salt and 
Range Feed are the finest in their field -- 


Lamkin (nos. Brownwood, Texas 
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o£, | We are accepting orders now for Spring 
Red Too f4 delivery at this low price 


Sa Place Your Order Today 


ANALYSIG 
wir 9 
— f [ 
amRIiN 
() 
de: icium phosphate, cab 
iron () eno LaAZ trie 


Baicted peas AND 
BOF copper sulphates 


Salt 


ody 


The safe way to rid your livestock of CWT. 
STOMACH WORMS which rob you of 

the PROFIT strong, healthy animals will 

bring at market time. | 


100 Pounds (Net) 
j LAMKIN‘S GREEN TAG 27% (EQUIVALENT) PROTEIN RANGE FEED 
Composed of 41% protein peanut meal, 44% protein soybean meal, 41% protein 
*¢ cottonseed meal, 34% protein linseed meal, corm gluten feed, urea, grain sor- 


ghum meal, alfalfa meal, dried beet pulp, yellow corn meal, ground barley, ground 
oats, wheat mixed feed, calcium carbonate, dicalcium phosphate, salt, steamed 


[ O O K i J bone meal, iron oxide, sulphur, dolomitic limestone, AND TRACES OF 
vitamin A and D oil, vitamin B12, maganese sulphate, iron sulphate, irradiated 
veast, copper sulphate, potassium iodide, and cobalt carbonate. 

Manufactured by 


LAMKIN BROTHERS, INC., — Brownwood, Texas 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Crude Protein not less than 19.14%) 27.00 Per Cent 
Urea (Calculated as Equivalent to Protein 7.86%) 


Crude Fat not less than 2.50 Per Cent 
Read the Crude Fiber not more than 6.50 Per Cent 
Nitrogen-Free Extract nct less than 39.00 Per Cent 
Calcium (Ca) not less than 4.4 Per Cent 
Phosphorus (P) not less than 1.0 Per Cent 


Ta and Salt (NaCl) not more than 2.0 Per Cent 


(Net Weight Declared On Bag) 

GILTEDGE WHITE TAG BRAND MINERAL SALT et 

Composed of salt, dicalcium phosphate, calcium carbonate, —— bone oe? 

meal, iron oxide, sulphur, dolomitic limestone, manganese sulphate, iron 

sulphate, irradiated yeast, OUR LOW PRICES 
AND TRACES OF 

copper sulphate, potassium iodide, cobalt carbonate and anise oil. BEFORE YOU BUY 


Manufactured By 


GILTEDGE LAMKIN BROTHERS GILTEDGE A MINERAL MIXTURE 


Brownwood, Texas 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS OR 
Calcium (Ca) not less than 13.0 Per Cent 


Phosphorus (P) not less the 7.0 Per Cent 
jodine (I) not less then... 0.001 Per Cent A RANGE FEED 


Salt (NaCl) not more than 50.3. Per Cent 
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TOPS! 


A member of our firm is in charge of each department 
assisted by experienced salesmen for all classes of live- 
stock who give each shipment, whether large or small, 


their very best attention. 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE SINCE 1893 


Yasos -San Awvearo, Texas 
Office Phone F-2434 or C-6331 


Sheep and Goat Salesmen, T. T. (Bill) REYNOLDS, 952J2 Bandera 
GLENN KOTHMANN, F-8056; DRISKEL KOTHMANN, P-26473 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


SAN ANTONIO -- 


Ola 


COMPLETELY AND CONTINUOUSLY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


SAN ANTONIO 


UNION LIVE STOCK COMM. CO. 


UNION STOCKYARDS — SAN ANTONIO 


A growing concern 


on a 


growing market. We solicit 
your livestock business. 


DELMA FLUITT 
Garfield 0707 


LONZO BROCKMAN 


Garfield 3368 


CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


| 
A LIVE SELLING ORGANIZATION | 


% WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
yx COMPLETE SALES FORCE AND FACILITIES 
% ALERT TO YOUR BEST INTERESTS 


REMEMBER Tg 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING - UNION STOCK YARDS - SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


TELEPHONES: 
FANNIN 5367 
CATHEDRAL 6331 
LONG DIST. 408 


ARTHUR DUNBAR IN CHARGE OF SHEEP AND GOAT SALES 


HOME PHONE: KENWOOD 0646 


Texas Sheep and Lamb 
Prices Drop Sharply 


TEXAS SHEEP and lamb prices 
broke sharply under pressure from un- 
usually large marketings during the 
first three weeks of October. 

Losses in the sheep and lamb di- 
visions at Ft. Worth and San Antonio 
this month ranged anywhere from 50c 
to $8 a hundred pounds, according to 
records kept by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

This wave of declining prices also 
hit other classes of livestock. By the 
18th of October, cattle had dropped 
$1 to as much as $6 in Texas. Losses 
of $2, $3 and $4 were common 
throughout the list. Hogs fell around 
$1 a hundred pounds and sows were 
off 50c to $1.50. Feeder pigs were 
only 50c lower for the period at Ft. 
Worth but around $2 to $3.50 lower 
at San Antonio. 

Although the lamb situation for 
the nation as a whole has been gen- 
erally good this season, prolonged dry 
weather hindered development in the 
Southwest. Nevertheless, USDA’s Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics esti- 
mates that more lambs are scheduled 
to be fed for the winter and spring 
markets this season than the low num- 
ber fed last season. Widespread de- 
mand for breeding stock will be an 
important factor in determining the 
number of lambs to be fed. 

With the 1951 lamb crop in the 
13 Western states slightly smaller 
than last year and the smallest on rec- 
ord for the West, prospects for lamb 
feeding in the Southwest this season 
are relatively poor. In ‘Texas, the lead 
ing sheep state, the 1951 lamb crop 
was 16% smaller than in 1950 because 
of unfavorable weather conditions. 

Outlook for wheat pasture feeding 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and northwest 
Texas are poor. There is little volun- 
teer wheat in ‘Texas and moisture is 
needed before fall sown wheat will be 
suitable for pasturing. Only limited 
wheat field lamb feeding is in store 
for Kansas. Volunteer wheat acreage 
is small and already reduced by earlv- 
season pasturing of lambs that were 
forced out of ‘Texas and the Southwest 
by the dry weather this summer. Many 
lambs scheduled for Kansas wheat 
ficlds may be shifted into Corn Belt 
feedlots and other favorable pasturing 
areas. 

Although much of the Texas lamb 


OPEN PUBLIC COMPETITIVE MARKETING 
IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 
VITAL TO THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 


crop left earlier than usual this season, 
continued dry weather has forced 
ranchers to maintain heavy shipments. 
Also, the high price of feed has made 
it necessary for many sheepmen to 
move their flocks to market. 

During the first 19 days of October, 
some 73 thousand sheep and lambs 
rolled into the two major Texas 
stockyards. Of these, over 58 thou- 
sand were unloaded at Ft. Worth 
while some 14 thousand head arrived 
at San Antonio. 

Marketings of 73 thousand sheep 
and lambs this month were consider- 
ably larger than the 42 thousand of- 
fered during the same period in Sep- 
tember and greatly outnumbered the 
17 thousand-head run a year earlier. 
Over half of the supply this month 
was aged sheep. Slaughter and feeder 
lambs made up the balance. 

Early in October, feeder lambs 
commanded a considerable premium 
over slaughter lambs and sellers routed 
as many lambs as possible into feeder 
channels. As a result, many loads of 
partly fattened lambs under 90 Ibs. 
went back to the country for further 
feeding. However, with unusually large 
shipments, the broad demand was 
quickly filled and trading in the feeder 
division slowed as most buying inter- 
ests turned to the bearish side. 

By the end of the third week in 
October, feeder lambs sold around $6 
per 100 Ibs. lower in ‘Texas. Some low 
grade offerings were off as much as $8 
in Ft. Worth. Feeder yearlings looked 
about $+ lower than September's 
close. Ft. Worth moved common to 
good feeder lambs at $20 to $27. Me- 


REAGAN COUNTY RANCH 


BRINGS $350,000 


B. B. CARTER of Amarillo has pur- 
chased the 8,174-acre Reagan County 
ranch belonging to the estate of the 
late Mrs. Iris Mertie Greer of San 
Angelo. ‘The transaction was made for 
approximately $350,000. 

One-eighth of the royalty on the 
ranch had been disposed of previously. 
Ihe sale was made by the San Angelo 
National Bank, trustee of the estate. 

Sam Ault of Big Lake has the ranch 
under surface lease with several vears 
yet to run. 

The ranch sold to Mr. Carter is 
in block 2, ‘Texas and Pacific Railway 
Co. survey, west of the Tom Green 
County handle that separates Ster- 
ling and Irion Counties. 

The Greer estate retains a 5,000 
acre ranch farther west in Reagan 
County about five miles north of 
Stiles. There is a Spraberry well on 
this ranch which pumps 30 barrels of 
oil plus 20 barrels of water daily. 

Mrs. Greer was the widow of O. 
L. Greer. 
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GATEWAY TO SOUTHWEST 


Al 


GANANTONIC 


dium 50 to 60 Ib. offerings brought 
$19 to $20 at San Antonio. Feeder 
yearlings left Ft. Worth in a $20 to 
$22 range while medium and good 
lots went out at $16 to $17.50 in San 
Antonio. 

Slaughter lambs and yearlings were 
around $1 to $2 lower for the period. 
Ft. Worth turned good and choice 
lambs at $28 to $30. High-choice and 
prime grades were absent and very few 
vearlings or aged wethers were on of- 
fer. 

San Antonio cleared utility grade 
slaughter lambs at $26 to $27 while 
cull and low-utility lambs and vear- 
lings made $13 to $16. Utility and 
good wooled vearlings brought $20 to 
$23, with fresh shorn at $16 to 
$16.50. 

Aged sheep averaged around 50c to 
$1 lower in Texas with low grades 
showing the least decline. Good 
slaughter ewes earned $15 to $16 at 
Ft. Worth. Cull and utility offerings 
sold at $11.50 to $13.50 in. Ft. Worth 
and at $8.50 to $10.50 in San An- 


tonio. Utility and good wethers real- 
ized $17 in the Alamo City. 

Goats failed to show as much de- 
cline as sheep despite heavy market- 
ings at San Antonio this month. Ma- 
ture goats lost only about 50c per 
100 Ibs. during the first three weeks 
in October. Kid goats showed little 
change and stocker goats looked about 
50 cents higher. 

Goat marketings through Oct. 19 
reached about 18 thousand head, com- 
pared with 14 thousand the month be- 
fore and around 4 thousand a year 
ago. 

Medium Spanish type goats sold at 
$10 to $10.50 per 100 Ibs. by Oct. 18. 
Angoras in the hair went as high as 
$11. Most cull and common goats 
moved in an $8.50 to $10 range with 
few above $9.50 late in the period. 

Kid goats returned mostly $6.75 per 
head, with yearlings and kids mixed 
up to $8 each. 

Stocker nanny and wether Angoras 
changed hands at $11.50 to $12.50 a 
hundred pounds. 


Highest Premiums in History 
Offered at San Antonio 


THE SAN Antonio Livestock Expo- 
sition will award its highest premiums 
at the third annual show, February 
15-24, when $49,477 will be offered 
exhibitors of prize stock, according to 
Mark L. Browne, general livestock 
chairman. 

The premiums exceed by $1,477 
the prize money that was offered in 
the 1951 show. 

Announcement of the premium list 
signalled start of active planning for 
the livestock phase of the many-sided 
exposition, which is to be held at 
the Coliseum. 

Of the total prize money, $7,910 
is being offered in the boy's fat stock 
show, Browne reported. This will in- 
clude a new addition in the boys’ sec- 
tion — a negro boy’s pig show, with 
$673 offered for single Durocs and 
Poland Chinas in three weight classes. 

Another innovation is $340 in pre- 
miums as a boys’ show neatness award. 

Browne said that 3,000 copies of 
the premium list would go in the 
mails early in October. Prospective ex- 
hibitors may secure copies of the list 
by writing to W. L. Jones, secretary- 
manager, P. O. Box 1746. 

Top premiums of $8,000 are offered 
in the Hereford breeding class, $5,440 
for .sberdeen Angus breeding stock 
and $5,306 for breeding sheep and 
goats. One of the largest breeding 
sheep and goat shows among major 
southwest expositions, the breeding 
sheep and goat department will in- 
clude eight sheep breeds — Rambouil- 
let, Delaine, Corriedale, Shropshire, 
Southdown, Suffolk, Hampshire and 
Columbia. 

Premiums of $3,710 are offered for 


open class steers — Hereford, Short- 
horn, Angus and Brahman. At the 
request of Brahman associations, the 
exposition announced that the Brah- 
man class will be open only to steers 
with one or more registered parents. 

The Brahman PAZA class, with 
$3,000 premiums, will be the nation’s 
only PAZA show. Fat swine premiums 
total $3,600. This class is open to 
five breeds — Durocs, Polands, Hamp- 
shires, Berkshires and one class for 
all other pure breeds. 

Greatly increased participation is 
expected this year in the Brangus de- 
partment, where premiums total $1,- 
$00, inasmuch as it will be a national 
Brangus show, according to the Amer- 
ican Brangus Breeders’ Association. 

Other premiums in the open show 
are: polled Herefords, $1,000; Short- 
horn breeding cattle, $3,000; Brah- 
mans ABBA, $3,000; Jerseys, $2,000; 
Holsteins, $1,000; milking shorthorns, 
$1,000; open class fat lambs, $318. 

In the boys’ show 15 places have 
been added in three weight classes 
for Hereford steers, making 15 addi- 
tional steers eligible for auction. Pre- 
miums total $3,005. Other boys’ show 
premiums are: dairy heifers, $535; 


lambs, $1,005; and pigs, $3,365. 


H. W. Evans recently sold his 4,400 
acre Fort Terrett ranch to Hayden 
Lawler of Roosevelt. 

Evans plans to buy a ranch in New 
Mexico soon. He took in 1,400 acres 
on the Lawler transaction and is re- 
ported to have gotten about $50 an 
acre for the sale. 


You Are Always 
Welcome! 


Visit our store and make 
it a place of rest. . . use 
our phones... park your 
cat at any nearby park- 
ing place .. . present the 
parking ticket for our 
O.K., without cost to you. 


KING 


Furniture Co. 
205-207 W. Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
Famous for its pleasant accom- 
modations and friendly service, 


The Gunter is truly 
the center of every- 
thing in San Antonio 


Choose 
HOTEL 
MENGER 


¢ 


“There’s nothing old-fashioned about the Menger but the 

hospitality. The new, completely air diti d addition brings 

you every modern comfort in a richly historical setting. In the 

guest rooms, the Colonial Dining Room, the new coffee shop, the 
patios, and the old Menger Bar, you'll find the same charms and 
individuality that made the Menger famous.” 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


KALLISON CHRISTMAS SPECIAL | 


BIG 24” 
BABY DOLL 


VALUE 
ONLY 


e Plastic head! 

e Latex arms and legs! 

e Soft stuffed body! 

e Moving eyes, arms, legs! 

e Pretty shoes and socks! 

e Crying voice! 

e Lovely costume! 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

= Order by Mail =-=-= 
KALLISON’S, 124 S. Flores, 

San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me 24” Baby 
Dolls at $5.95 each. 


Name 


Address 


) charge ) check enclosed 


in the City — 


KAllison's 


OLD cou 
SAN- ANTONIO 
STORE 124 South Flores 


In the Country 


KALLISON’S 
RANCH 
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Texas only) 


Name 


Address 


(This advertisement is not an offer to sell nor a solicitation or an offer to buy these 
securities. This offering is made only by the prospectus. Available to residents of 


CAPITAL NEEDED FOR EXPANSION 


Pioneer Worsted Co. 


Pioneer Worsted Company is not a new company. It has 10 
years of expericnce, operation and growth. It started as a $60,000 
scouring and combing plant — is now a $1,200,000 plant with spin- 
ning facilities and plans for the addition of a finished worsted cloth 
weaving operation. 


Please send me complete information 


W. E. DARNELL & CO. 
230 New Moore Bldg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine — When Answering Advertisements 


What’s New... 


WHIRL-WIND FEEDER 


---A NEW WRINKLE 

THE COLLIER Livestock Feeder 
Company of Ralls, Texas, has an- 
nounced a new livestock feeder de- 
signed to provide all-weather protec- 
tion for minerals fed to sheep, cattle 
and horses. The design maintains the 
open side always away from the wind 
which prevents its exposure to rain 
and snow. It furthermore aids in 
keeping the mineral or salt from 
blowing away. 

The development of the feeder is 
outlined by Gerald Collier, Ralls live- 
stockman, inventor of the feeder, who 
writes the magazine 

“My primary business is Registered 
Hereford Cattle. I have been asso- 
ciated with my father here since re- 
turning from the service. My father 


BOX 66 


MINIMAX 
Range Cubes 


feed them 
when the 
picking Is 
slim... 


for 


MINIMAX 


FEED AND ELEVATOR 


LAMESA, TEXAS 


CATTLE 
SHEEP 
GOATS 


co. 
PHONE 606 
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ran sheep for several years until the 
coyotes became too bad. We have 
fitted a few of our Herefords for 
show and sale during the last three 
or four years. Among other winnings 
during the time we had the Grand 
Champion bull at the 1950 Amarillo 
Tn-State Fair. 

“When I began working with live- 
stock in earnest in 1948 I knew the 
value of mineral to stock so I began 
trying to keep it out for our cattle. 
Using the conventional open troughs, 
I found that the wind and rain got 
much more of the mineral than the 
cattle did and it was impossible to 
keep clean, undamaged mineral before 
the cattle at all times unless I wanted 
to spend full time. I had considered 
it only a solution to our problem. 
When they worked so well, however, I 
decided to put them on the market. 
I have a patent pending at this time 
and have the production problems 
well in hand. ‘The procurement of 
steel held production down and will 
probably be more severe during the 
future year, however we will have to 
go along with that as best we can. 

“I have tried to bring out the fact 
that I have worked with stock and 
am therefore in a position to know 
the problems of getting minerals and 
phenothiazine to them. We have used 
the cost versus quality from a stock- 
man’s point of view. I believe a 
stockman would rather pay a little 
more for a feeder that had heavy 
gauge iron and durable construction 
than buy one that would play out in 
a few years for less money and we are 
building them on that basis. 

“In addition to its use as a mineral 
feeder, I believe it has very good pos- 
sibilities for feeding range sheep on 
salt and cottonseed meal mixture in 
wintering.” 
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NEW EXTENSION 


DISTRICTS 


HERMAN SCHLEMMER, Bandera 
County agent, reports that the Exten- 
sion Service is being re-districted. Ban- 
dera County will now be in the San 
Angelo District, as will Mason, Gilles- 
pie, Kendall, Kerr, Real and Kimble 
Counties. Dick Miller will be District 
Agent in San Angelo. 

Sutton, Val Verde, and Edwards 
Counties will be in the Fort Stockton 
District. Most others of District 11 
will be in the Valley District. 
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WELLS GETTING LOW 


October 6, 1951 
IT SURE is dry down this way, but 
most of the lambs have gone out. 
Lots of lambs were sold that would 
have been kept here if it had rained. 
They brought a good price, 29c and 
30c, and made good weights, better 
than 60 Ibs. average. We are going 
into winter without much feed, and 
lots of wells are very low, and some 
are just dry. 

JIM GOTCHER 
Sabinal, Texas 


- 


The Henry Holiman lambs from 
San Angelo were received by John 
Gahr, San Angelo Commission man, 
October 24. The lambs, purchased a 
week earlier, were shipped to Ohio. 
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By Jack B. Taylor 


THE ASSOCIATION has accepted 
eight new members and reinstated one 
old member since the last issue. New 
members are: Max Johnson, Lyman, 
Nebraska; Jimmy Linderman, Paint 
Rock, Texas; Oran W. Bigby, Ballin- 
ger, ‘Texas; Ben Allison, Roosevelt, 
Texas; Jack B. Preston, Vanderpool, 
‘Texas; G. C. Allen, Robert Lee, ‘Texas; 
Von Knight, Zephyr, ‘Texas; Milton 
McFatter, Camp Wood, ‘Texas; and 
I. A. Spaulding & Sons, Strong, 
Maine. H. I. Sims of Miles, ‘Texas, re- 
instated his old membership. 

The Association now has active 
members located in twenty-six differ 
ent states, reaching from Maine to 
Oregon and North Dakota to Texas. 


Miles and Jacque Pierce of Alpine, 
‘Texas, recently visited the National 
Rambouillet) Farm at) Rambouillet, 
France. Miles sent the Association of- 
fice a phamphlet from the station with 
his own interesting comments. ‘The 
pamphlet shows the average body 
weight of the French Rambouillet 
rams is about 154 pounds; their staple 
length is 242 to 3 inches, and pounds 
of wool produced about 15 to 22 
pounds. ‘They are inbred to a great 
degree. Miles says they are much 
smaller than the American Rambouil- 
let, short stapled, heavy shrinking, 
woolv faced, wrinkled and light boned, 
and are bred mainly for wool. ‘The 
fleeces range about 70's through 85's 
spinning count. ‘The director of the 
station personally likes smooth, open- 
faced Rambouillets, but they continue 
breeding wooly faced, wrinkled types 
because Uruguay, their chief market, 
wants them like that. 

* 

The 1952 District Fat Stock Show 
at Kerrville, Texas, will be held Janu- 
arv 17, 18, & 19. Sheep will be 
judged on the 1Sth. 

Kenneth Love, Mike Moore, Ron- 
nie Mittle, and Dick Runge were the 
winners of the registered Rambouillets 
from the Sears Program in Schleicher 
County recently. Each bov received 
four top quality bred ewes selected 
from the Schleicher County registered 
Rambouillet flocks. 
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College Station had over two 
months of temperatures above 100 de- 
grees during the past summer. Dr. W. 
G. Kammlade, Jr., new sheep instruc- 
tor at Texas A & M, considered this 
heat to be the main reason some of 
the college’s stud rams became tem- 
porarily sterile. 

* * * 

A number of sheepmen and specta- 
tors expressed disappointment that no 
Rambouillets were exhibited at the 
State Fair in Dallas this vear. This may 
be another indication as to the se- 
riousness of the present drouth. With 


little or no grass and high priced feed, 
sheepmen are having considerable dif- 
ficulty merely maintaming their 
flocks. 


Tolbert Coleman, member from 
Lubbock, ‘Texas, recently visited the 
Association office. He is very optimis 
tic toward the future of irrigated pas- 
tures for sheep. The better irrigated 
farms in the Lubbock bring 
around $300.00 per acre. In ‘Tolbert’s 
opinion, this land is too high for cot 
ton or grain sorghums, but not for 
sheep. Since January he has sold 119 
head off a 5 acre alfalfa pasture and it 
is still carrving 105 sheep of mixed 
ages. ‘To date he has only fed 259 
bales of alfalfa and 10 tons of grain 
sorghum bundles. 

One of Coleman's neighbors pas 
tured 624 head of average quality 
lambs on grain sorghums this vear. He 
sold 604 head with a $10.00 per head 
profit, not including $1800.00 worth 
of wool. The grain sorghum would 


have netted about $2000.00 if it had 
been harvested. 


The Costa Rican government. is 
planning to import one registered 
Rambouillet ram lamb and four reg- 
istered ewe lambs in the near future. 


J. M. Jones, veteran Texas A & M 
College Sheep Specialist, is working 
with the Umited Nations Food and 
Agriculture Orgonization and is sta 
tioned at Quito, Ecuador. He recent- 
ly requested some Rambouillet breed 
booklets for sheepmen in Ecuador. 


Leo Richardson has shipped 125 
head of ram lambs to John V. Withers 
at Paisley, Oregon. ‘There has been a 
verv heavy demand for Rambouillet 
rams in the northwestern states the 
past two vears. These lambs will prob- 
ably be carried over until next season. 


The San Angelo BCD management 
met with the 1951 San Angelo Regis 


43 


tered Rambouillet Sale Committee, 
Oct. 18, to make recommendations 
for the 1952 committee. Major chang 
were moving the sale 
date up approximately one month and 
climimating the show in connection 
with the sale. The committee felt an 
earlier sale date would help some 
rams becoming overly fat and give 
buvers more time to get their rams 
conditioned for the range. In place of 
a show, the committee recommended 
studs and pens be classified blue, red 
and white, or some similar method 
to designate quality. 


es considered 


The six old members of the com 


mittee were retamed and five new 
members appointed to head the 1952 
sale. Old members include: John Wil 
hams, Eldorado; R. O. Sheffield, San 
Angclo; Pat Rose, Jr.. Del Rio; Leo 
Richardson, Iraan; Clyde ‘Thate, Bur- 
kett, and H. C. Noelke, Jr.. Sheffield. 
New Members are: Louis ‘Tongate, 
Brookesmith; Dempster Jones, Ozona; 


(Continued on page 70) 


IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE... 


... that the founder of Frost National was once a wool buyer, 
and that this Bank owes its start through the services per- 
formed for sheep and goat raisers 


Today, the more than four generations of experience in work- 
ing with the sheep and goat raisers of Texas is recognized 
as one of our outstanding assets 


This background, plus ample factilities and a sincere desire 
to be of service, is offered when you visit this friendly Bank 


FROST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAN ANTONIO 


Safety — Courtesy — Promptness 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Also Available in 10, 12 
With Gray's Wheel M t 


GRAY’S SPECIAL DELUXE 
No. 5 — 14 Foot Stock Trailer. Double Sheep Decks, Two Tailgates, Center Partition. 
and 16 Foot Sizes or to Your Own Specifications. Equipped 
Mechant sad ditionally. 


e Luggage Trailers for Rent 


105 Allen 


e Bulldog Trailer Hitches and Jacks 
e Truck Bodies — Custom Built 
e Brakes for Stock and Horse Trailers 


GRAY TRAILER CO. 


Phones 3719 — LD 74 


e Canvas Covers for Horse and Stock Trailers 


San Angelo, Texas 


BUY A GRAY TRAILER 
While Material is Still Available 


Economy Model — 10 Foot Stock Trailer — Available 
Also in 12 Foot and in Tandem. 


e Horse Trailers and Stock 


Trailers 


e Trailer Hitches installed on 
Car or Pickup 


Ranch and Farm Welding — 
Complete Service 


GRAY’S STANDARD 
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Here’s a Thought-Provoking Editorial 
No Sheepman Can Afford to Miss 


Progress--Where 
It Will Come From 


By W. G. Kammlade 
Associate Director of Extension 
University of Illinois 


whether in agriculture or in another 
industry, is greater production. ‘This 
need has been brought about by many 
factors. Chicf among these factors 
resulting in increased production 
needs is an increase in population. 
There is absolutely no wav im which 
to meet the wants and needs of this 


11 IS an honor to be asked to con 
tribute something to the annual con 
vention issue of the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser. Even though my present du 
tics prevent me from keeping as inti 
mate contact with the sheep and wool 
industry as durmg previous vears my 
interest in the industry is no less vital. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


turns for their effort. ‘That of course is 
easy to say and hard to overcome. 
But it remains a big challenge for all 
producers. Going up hill is never easy. 
Improving production is an up hill 
job. What was once efficient produc- 
tion might be very inefficient under 
present conditions. 


Sheep breeding must be geared to 
changing conditions for it is  influ- 
enced from without as well as from 
within. Some of these influences are 
world wide and some are local. You 
may not like the term world condi- 
tions but such conditions must not 
be overlooked. Local conditions sur- 
rounding the sheep industry include 
such items as the weather, soil, feed, 
ctc., and most certainly include de- 
mand for the kind of meat and wool 
which are obtained from sheep. 


Any study of conditions shows that 
what we need in the sheep business 
is better manufacturing units (sheep) 
for wool and meat. ‘Too many of our 
units are running at 50° or less ef- 
ficiency. Part of the low efficiency is 
due to the kind of sheep we have and 


W. G. KAMMLADE 


which improvements may be brought 
about but some of the old rules are 
still good. Such rules as selection for 


Perhaps the more distant view IT now 
take may make an observation or two 
of more value than if | made them 
when more closely concerned with the 
production of sheep. At any rate here 
are a few of mv views. 

It has often been said that workers 
in agriculture, particularly those con- 
cerned with the production phases of 
agriculture, have been too much con 
cerncd about imercased production. 
Perhaps this has at times been true. 
But now it seems as though one of the 


increased population except through 
increased production. If we maintain 
the same production it means there 
are Iess goods to divide amongst an in 
creased number and of course this 
means smaller quantities of each of 
hese materials. Therefore production 
is one of the major items in the entire 
ficld of agriculture for manv vears to 
come, 

Production to be profitable under 
most conditions must be efficient. 
There are many producers who are 
not efficient enough to get good re 


part to the way we manage them. 
We demand almost 100% efficiency 
from our cars, trucks and tractors and 
we would be thoroughly disappointed 
if they produced only 50% to 75% 
in efficiency. We would quickly 
change our equipment or the way we 
manage it. Yet we are accustomed to 
doing a 50 to 75% efficient job in 
some of our sheep breeding and sheep 
raising work and we are often satisfied 
with the result. This needs to be 
changed. 

None of us know all the means by 


high production, and culling for low 
production are sound. Sheep must be 
well managed for high production and 
be well fed for high production. Striv- 
ing for good marketable quality lambs 
ind wool is as sound a guide today as 
it ever was, and it is likely that it 
will remain sound for many vears to 
come. These things are difficult to 
achieve. ‘To achieve them may mean 
changes. We need to know what 
changes will result m= improvement. 
We ought not be too resistant to 
change for it has been demonstrated 


most important things for all groups, 


THE WHIRL FEDER 


Provides Absolute All-Weather Protection For Minerals and Feeds 


The WHIRLWIND Feeder is 
not cheaply nor hastily con- 
structed, but is of heavy gal- 
vanized sheet metal built for 
strength, ruggedness, and dur- 
ability as we believe stockmen 
prefer. 


Designed so as to maintain the 
| open side always away from the 
wind thus preventing damage 
to contents from wind, rain, etc 


The bonnet rotates on a thrust 
type ball bearing which re- 
quires grease every 2-3 years 
The bearing carries only the 
bonnet. The pan and mineral 
are supported by the stand 


It is entirely self-supporting 
and portable, yet will not turn 
over. 


Capacity — 150 to 200 Pounds Mineral 
Shipping Weight — 175 Pounds 
Price — $67.50 F. O. B. Ralls 

IDEAL FOR: 

1. Minerals 

2. Salt, Phenothiazine Mixture 

3. Winter Feeding Salt, Cottonseed Meal Mixture 
(Serves Equally as Well for Cattle) 


_ COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 


BOX 61 RALLS, TEXAS 
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that some changes will help us to im- 
prove. Our aim in making changes 
must be better manufacturing units 
for the production of meat and wool. 

Another thing which I think many 
of us in the sheep and wool business 
must do is to take a good look at our 
prejudices. How many of the things 
which we like or dislike do we like or 
dislike because of prejudice? How 
many of our likes or dislikes are based 
on facts? We all like certain features 
about the head of sheep but that does 
not mean that we all like the same 
features or that what we like is im- 
portant. Many of these likes are mere- 
ly prejudices for what appeals to us 
from the standpoint of our sense of 
beauty. These matters may have no 
relation whatever to high production, 
but we insist upon retaming them be- 
cause we are prejudiced in their favor. 

It seems to me as though there is 
no more significant undertaking that 
will help us overcome our prejudices 
than some of the work now being 
done if we are sincere in our desire 
to improve. The work in which rams 
are tested for their efficiency in the 
utilization of feed and in their rates 
of growth and in the amounts of wool 
produced may be of great value. If it 
were possible to add to this a deter 
mination of the kind of carcasses and 
fleeces which their lambs produced it 
would be of even more value. Only 
by constant sifting the good from the 
poor on the basis of performance will 
we be able to make significant  pro- 
gress. Even progress on this basis 
will be slow and it will require hard 
and continuous work to make pro- 
gress. Only when we are going down 
hill can we coast. ‘To go up hill re- 
quires effort. 

I have never forgotten the remark 
which I heard at a show in ‘Texas a 
good many vears ago. ‘The seller of 
a sheep was talking to the man who 
had purchased the animal. ‘The seller 
remarked that the ram he had sold 
two or three years ago had a nice 
fleece. ‘The buver said, “Yes, he did 
have a nice fleece. I sheared him 
right after I purchased him and it 
took him two vears to produce en- 
ough wool so it was worth while to 
shear him again.” That is not the kind 
of manufacturing units needed then 
and we certainly do not need them 
in the sheep business at the present 
time. 

I have just been looking over a pub- 
lication on sheep breeding. If it were 
written for the benefit of the sheep 
producer I think it is a case of labor 
lost. I cannot find a single thing in 


“That settles it—the walls are en- 
tirely too thin for us.” 


it that is of help to a producer. ‘There 
is not a single suggestion as to what 
he may do to improve the efficiency 
of his flock. Of course the publication 
mav have been written for an entirely 
different purpose and it may serve that 
purpose well. But progress in_ the 
sheep industry depends upon the ser 
vice which our experiment stations 
can render. I think it would be well 
for producers to ask all animal hus- 
bundry departments to thoroughly ex 
amine the work thev are domg in 
sheep breeding. | think some schools 
are doing much more significant work 
than others and I think some of the 
most significant work is among the 
simpler work although | realize that 
sheep breeding is not im any sense 
simple. ‘There is danger in trying to 
over simplify it. Not enough work has 
been done for us to know how best 
to proceed. But it seems probable 
that little more progress can be made 
until we study the fundamental phe- 
nomena of such things as growth, for 
example. If sheep breeders will insist 
on knowing why lambs grow and not 
only at what rate they grow someday 
we will understand much better. How 
to grow lambs is important but from 
the standpoint of what will lead to 
progress we need to know how lambs 
grow and why thev grow as they do. 
Many of the easy things have been 
done and the work ahead will be long 
and perhaps costly before results are 
obtained. 

The material known as 2-4-D is 
widely used to kill many weeds and 
hundreds of tests have been made 
with it. But the discovery of 2-4-D 
was not made in the search for a 
weed killer. Rather it was made in a 
laboratory studying how plants grow. 
Our sheep breeders need to be told 
that the standard studies and_ tests 
must now be supplemented by many 
new methods of study. Results of 
such studies will be worth waiting for 
and will aid greatly in the effort to 
obtain increased production. 

The producer has many other items 
which in turn must be efficiently pro- 
duced. One mav have verv efficient 
sheep and still have an_ inefficient 
farm or ranch. ‘The efficiency of both 
sheep and farm may be low because 
of poor pastures or some other con- 
dition. ‘To bring all the factors into 
relationship under practical conditions 
calls for great knowledge, skill and 
wisdom. Now-a-davs no one is apt to 
be too smart to operate a farm or 
ranch. 


Just another thought. Many people 


are telling how the farm population 
has declined and become a minority 
group. ‘lo me that is a great testimon 
ial to our farm people and their ability 
to produce. But many also say that 
because the farm population has de- 
clined that agriculture 1s no longer as 
significant as it once was. | wonder 
if meat and other foods and even wool 
is less significant to 150,000,000 peo- 
ple than these things were 50 years 
ago to 70,000,000 people? 

Our task is to make progress. Let’s 
not resist it or stand in its wav or 
we will be run over. It will come 
with our new knowledge from many 
new studies. 
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as o spray by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
for the control of ticks, lice, horn 
flies, and sheep ticks on all 
livestock, except dairy cows. 
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Coleman Prepares for 
Twenty-First Annual Show 


THE DATES of January 14 and 15 
have been set for the twenty-first 
annual Coleman County Livestock 
Show. This is one of the outstanding 
county shows in the state attracting 
people from all over the nation who 
are interested in fine sheep and cattle 
breeding stock. ‘The Coleman County 
Livestock Show barns will be head- 
quarters. 

Waldon Davis is general chairman 
of the show, with Henry Newman 
serving vice-chairman. Nathan 
Clictt, secretary of the Coleman 
Board of Community Development, 
will act as secretary of the show also. 

The county extension service 
agents, Clyde Huckabee and Joel 
Reese, will assist in all divisions. 

Vocational Agriculture instructors 
in Coleman County will play an ac- 
tive part in the show arrangements. 
They are: ‘Tom Seely, Coleman; Grady 
Richardson, Talpa; A. D. Pettit, Santa 
Anna; Harold Pittard, Novice; Walter 
Reid, Mozelle; B. J. Jovce, Coleman. 

Archie Bryson is chairman of the 
arrangement committee. Committec- 
men are Owen Bragg, LeRoy Wil- 
liams, James Eubanks and Buck Nel- 
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COOPER-TOX FOR CATTLE 


ECONOMICAL DILUTION: 1 to 150 
GALLONS KILLS TICKS and _ prevents 
reinfestation up to two to three wecks. 
KILLS HORN FLIES and prevents rein- 
festation up to at least three weeks. 
KILLS LICE and remains effective to kill 
young lice hatching from eggs (nits) on 
animal. 
REDUCES SCREW WORM REINFES- 
TATION. 

COOPER-TOX 


FOR SHEEP, GOATS. 


ECONOMICAL DILUTION: 1 to 700 
GALLONS KILLS SHEEP TICKS (Keds) 
and gives protection for months against re- 
infestation. 

KILLS LICE and remains effective to kill 
young lice hatching from eggs (nits) on 

animal. 

or COOTER — KILLS SHEEP SCAB. Complete cure in 
RESULTS! ECONOMY! one dipping. Economical Dilution: 1-150 
Only COOPER-TOX Dip or Spray can 
guarantee best protection at the lowest 
cost per animal. Thousands of cattlemen 
and sheepmen — more and more every day 
— are switching to COOPER-TOX  be- 
cause of its amazing effectiveness and econ- 
omy. COOPER-TOX is easy to use, mixes 
readily with water, has no bad odor. . . 
positive in action. Sure of results. Ask your 


dealer for COOPER-TOX. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER 
NEPHEWS, INC. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


son. 


Public relations will be taken care 
of by chairman, J. W. Vance and co- 


On the finance committee 
Raymond McElrath, 
R. Jeanes, Ben Yarbrough, 
Vance. 


chairman, Jim Gill. Serving on that 
committee are: Frank Gillespie, E. W. 
Scott, Ford Barnes, John Gregg, Ray 
Jameson, Milton Autry, Dick Reavis, 
Jo Ann Harris. 

Auction sales will be in charge of 
Delma Johnson and his co-chairman, 
Harold Stovall and Wade Hemphill. 

The Breeder-Feeder Auxiliary will 
supervise the Women and Girls Di- 
vision. Dr. J. Ray Martin is in charge 
of the Veterinary Division. 


Nick Nickel, who has built up his 
I'win Mountain Cedar Post Yard into 
a business serving ranchmen through- 
out the Southwest and even in the 
Northwest reports that a ranchman 
of New Mexico wrote in answer to his 
ad in this magazine “Since you need 
my business, I’m going to give you 
some.” Nickel’s ad reads in part “We 
sure need your business.” ‘This and 
other reports indicates he’s getting it. 


Roscoe Graham and Hubert Whit- 
ficld of San Angelo sold the 1,200 
mixed Rambouillet lambs, which they 
bought from Leroy Epires at 28%2 
cents for the muttons and 31% for 
the ewe lambs. 


Jack Linthicum of San Angelo has 
leased a 10-section ranch near Big 
Lake. No livestock was included in 
the transaction and Linthicum does 
not contemplate restocking soon. 
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How an Armour salesman helps 
make your farming more secure! 


You've probably never thought of an Yes, Armour products are sold in the 
Armour Salesman having anything to do consumer markets where demand is 
with your farm business. But actually he —_ greatest. This helps to strengthen your 
is serving you in a very important way. market for cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, ‘ 


The 5,000 Armour Salesmen working milk and eggs. So, in effect, an Armour 
out of the many Armour Sales Branches — Salesman—like hundreds of other Armour 


and Plants, aggressively seek out the best and Company employees in other im- i 
possible markets for the products made portant jobs—is helping to make your 
from your farm “raw materials.” farming more secure! 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the''raw materials” 
used to make these quality products may have come from 
your own farm. So try some —start being your own best 
customer, today ! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 


ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 


AND COMPANY 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


A Brief Outline of the History, Objectives 
and Accomplishments of — 


Texas Predatory 
Animal Control 
Association 


By C. R. Landon, District Agent 
U.S. D. I. Fish and Wildlife Service 


ON THE 30th day of January, 1909 ages of wolves and covotes, and 
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SAVE YOUR WORN 


To help keep your present “Cat” 
equipment at work, we have added 
new parts services. Now we can re- 
build many critical worn-out parts 
to “like-new” condition. These parts are built-up, precision 
finished and fit like the originals ...and they give a long 
work life. Cost is low. Our stock of factory-made parts is 
tops in the industry. 


These parts services assure a longer life for 
your vital “Cat” equipment... insure a drop in | 
down-time. Come in and see our parts rebuilding 
facilities in action ... see what they mean to you #; 
and to your equipment. Do it today! E 
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CENTRAL TEXAS 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
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PERKINS DRUG CO., INC. 


The Rexall Store — Your Best Prescription Store 
“SMITH and SONS” San Angelo, Texas 


approximately one hundred sheep and 
goat raisers met in San Angelo, ‘Texas 
and organized the Wool Growers’ 
Central Storage Company. the 
course of this meeting, a resolutions 
committee consisting of L. B. Cox, 
O. . Word and Sam H. Hill was ap- 
pointed. Several resolutions were of- 
tered and adopted, among them one 
reading in part as follows: “Whereas, 
the Sheep and Goat men of Western 
‘Texas suffer much loss from the rav- 


Sam H. Hill, who took the lead in 
making Government hunters available 
to Texas. 


Whereas there is no law providing 
for the pavment of sufficient boun- 
tics on the scalps of such animals, 
therefore, Be it Resolved, That we 
petition our Senator the Hon. C. B. 
Hudspeth and our Representative the 
Hon. Brown F. Lee, to introduce and 
use their influence to secure the pass- 
age of a bill which will adequately 
compensate hunters and trappers for 
their services in killing out the wolves 
and covotes of Western ‘Texas.”” This 
was the first concerted movement by 
the sheep and goat raisers of ‘Texas 
in the way of predatory animal con- 
trol. 

Back in those days it was customary 
to run sheep and goats under herd 
and to pen them at night. Lobo 
wolves were by no means rare and 
covotes were numerous. If the herder 
lost some of his sheep, which  fre- 
quently happened in brushy country, 
the wolves and coyotes were quite 
likely to get most of them that night. 
The late J. B. Moore told the writer 
of having let a small band lav out 
over night in a pasture he had leased 
just west of San Angelo. ‘The next 
morning he trailed up where they had 
been by dead bodies of sheep killed 
during the might. During lambing 
time the wolves and covotes were so 
numcrous and so bold that the herd- 
ers would sometimes keep lanterns lit 
around their pens at night. 

Senator Hudspeth, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Brown FI. Lee, was suc- 
cessful in securing the passage of a 
bounty law in 1911. ‘This provided 
$100,000.00 for the payment of boun- 
ties of $5.00 on mountain lions, lobo 
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and timber wolves and of $1.00 on 
covotes and bobcats. Part of the cost 
of these bounties was paid by the 
State and part by the counties where 
the animals were taken. The county 
clerks experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the 
scalps of timber wolves and covotes. 
In some counties, all were accepted 
as wolves at $5.00 each and in other 
counties all were classed as covotes 
at $1.00 each. 


This law of 1911 was followed by 
a similar appropriation in 1915. This 
second law simply provided for the 
pavment of $2.00 for cach wolf and 
$1.00 for each wildcat. In addition 
5 cents was offered on the cars of 
each jackrabbit. 

Dunng this period a change was 
taking place in the method of hand- 
ling sheep and goats in Texas. About 
1912 the late Sam H. Hill built one 
of the first woven wire fences in ‘Texas 
and turned his sheep and goats loose, 
thus dispensing with the cost and 
aggravation of employing Mexican 
herders. Other stockmen adopted the 
same procedure and began to vie with 
one another to see who could build 
the best fences. Many of these men 
maintained packs of hounds for the 
purpose of catching or running out of 
their pastures the wolves and covotes, 
which had entered by scratching holes 
under the so called wolf-proof fences. 
Other ranchers and their men became 
quite adept in the use of steel traps. 
Notwithstanding the work of bounty 
trappers and of the stockmen them- 
selves, predatory animals continued 
to be numerous enough to cause se- 
vere losses. During the early vears of 
running sheep and goats loose with- 
out the protection of herders, many 
sheepmen figured on a loss of 10% 
per year from predators. 

In the summer of 1914 some of the 
same men who had been present at 


Texas Bobcat 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


- 


Lion taken in Webb County 


the organization of the Wool Growers’ 
Central Storage Company three years 
earlier, through Sam Hill, solicited 
the assistance of the Federal govern- 
ment. The first government hunters 
were emploved on a temporary basis 
in the fall of that vear and the work 
was established on an organized per- 
manent basis in July, 1915. 

During the next four years the 
sheep and goat raisers generally be- 
came convinced that the systematic, 
organized work of the government 
hunters was more effective in reduc- 
ing losses from predators than the 
unsupervised work of the bounty trap- 
pers. The latter naturally elected to 
work where predators were numerous 
and were not too much interested in 
trying to catch the few in the proxim- 
itv of the sheep pastures where most 
of the losses occurred. 

In 1919, State Senator C. B. Huds- 
peth, with the help of Senator Julius 
Real and of M. E. Blackburn the 
member of the House from Junction, 
succeeded in passing the first bill 
providing for cooperation between the 
State and Federal Governments in 
predator control. ‘This bill carried an 
appropniation of $25,000.00 per year 
for two years and provided that no 
part of this should be expended on 
bounties. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Select the Ideal Home Water System 


If you need a water system to meet your home water requirements, select the 
Universal Self Priming shallow well Convert-i-Jet. The Convert-i-Jet delivers water 
under city pressure to meet the needs of the average home. This efficient compact 
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ANGUS BULL SALE 


THE GREATEST ANGUS BULL PRODUCTION 
SALE FOR TEXAS THIS YEAR 


DECEMBER 5 —1 P. M. 


SAN ANGELO AUCTION CO. SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


75 SELECT BULLS 


MR. CATTLEMAN: 

Here’s what we are offering for sale— 

These are top quality breeding bulls from 18 months to two 
years of age. The Angus breeders who have seen these bulls 
have expressed surprise at the quality — and we believe this is 
justified — for these are select bulls — many are grandsons of 
bulls which have brought from $20,000 to $100,000. The 
offering features exceptional size and quality and many are 
herd sire prospects. 


You are invited to see these bulls and the mother cows on 


our ranches. 
MOORE BROS. 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


MORGAN & LEMLEY 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


HERMAN ALLEN 


MENARD, TEXAS 
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‘The fox hunters’ associations, who are 
opposed to predator control because it 
Predatory interferes with their sport, were suc- 
cessful in’ blocking everything the 
stockmen tried to do during this per- 


(Continued from page 49) iod. The representatives from thinly 


TO 

When the next legislature conven- populated West ‘Texas were badly out- 

TH & ed in 1921, an unsuccessful effort was "!™Mbered by the men from the cities 
made to secure State funds to con. 4% thickly populated East Texas who 

tinue this cooperation between the Wete cither indifferent to the need 
TEXAS State and Federal Governments, for predator control or influenced by 
When the State failed to contribute their fox hound owner constituents. 

toward the cost of the program the Finally in 1927 the Representative 
SH EEP lederal appropriation was naturally from Mason, Roscoe Runge, assisted 
reduced and would have been with- by his good friend Jim Finley of Fife 

drawn entirely had it not been for and others, after a hard fight, suc- 
cr GOAT the insistance of Claude Hudspeth ceeded in securing the passage of a 
who had left the State Senate to — bill providing $25,000.00 per vear for 

represent his district in Washington. predator control for the next two fiscal 


RAISERS From 1921 to 1927 an attempt was vears. This resulted in a increase in 


made cach vear to secure favorable both federal and local cooperative 
ye 
Kimbell Diamond Milling Co 
) 


action from the various legislatures funds available for the program. ‘The 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


which served during that period. The vear_ before the passage of this bill 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association by the 40th legislature, only $27,000 
adopted resolutions in support of the — was available from all sources. During 
work and its officers made several the vear after the passage of Mr. 
trips to Austin but without success. Runge’s bill, this was increased to 
approximately $100,000.00. 
" After the 41st Legislature met in 
January of 1929 it soon became ap- 
parent that the same uphill fight 
might be expected if the appropria- 
tion for predator control was to be 
continued or increased. ‘The predator 
problem since 1920 has had_ to do 
principally with the control of coyotes 
and red or timber wolves. With lobos 
out of the picture the losses caused 
the cattle industry by predators were 
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comparatively slight. While many in- 
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sociation has looked upon it as a 
matter of minor importance. Many 
counties which were experiencing 
heavy losses of poultry, hogs and small 
farm flocks of sheep or goats, were 
not organized with respect to predator 
control. With the very limited funds 
available from public appropriations, 
it was very difficult to extend this 
program into such counties. It was ap- 
parent that the support of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
alone was not sufficient to induce the 
State Legislatures to provide funds 
for a program which should be ex- 
tended far beyond the area controlled 
by the members of that Association. 

In order to meet this situation, men 
who were vitally interested in the con- 
trol of predators were invited to meet 
in Austin where the 41st Legislature 
was in session at the time. Over 100 
ranchmen, businessmen and farmers 
attended and on April 22, 1929, 
the Texas Predatory Animal Control 
Association was organized. ‘The late 
Roy Hudspeth was elected presi- 
dent and John P. Classen, secretary- 
treasurer. It was decided to employ 
Roscoe Runge as attorney and legis- 
lative representative. Within a week, 
sufficient funds had been contributed 
by the.members of the new associa- 
tion to take care of all expenses for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Runge went to work at once 
and very skillfully crystalized the sen- 
timent created by the delegation to 
Austin. Before the Austin meeting it 
had appeared very doubtful if any ap- 
propriation could be secured for the 
next biennium. As a result of the 
meeting and Mr. Runge’s work, an 
appropriation of $70,000.00 per year 


! 


was made. During the five years prior 
to the organization of the Texas Pre- 
datory Animal Control Association, 
the total funds available for predator 
control was $296,000.00 and 12,000 
predators were taken. This was in the 
prosperous times in the late twenties 
when money was plentiful. During 
the five vears after this Association 
was formed in 1929, during some of 
the worst of the depression years, a 
total of over $700,000.00 was made 
available and over 64,000 predators 
were taken. During the same time, the 
scope of the program was extended 
from twenty-odd counties in West 
Texas to over one hundred counties 
over Texas generally. At that time pre- 
dators constituted a problem in 196 
out of the 254 Texas counties. 

The Texas Predatory Animal Con- 
trol Association has been active for 
the past 22 years. Mr. Runge has cap- 
ably represented it throughout that 
period. The late Roy Hudspeth served 
as president until his death when 
Mark L. Browne was elected to the 
office. ‘This Association has only one 
purpose, namely the support of an 
adequate program for the control of 
predatory animals in Texas. The of- 
ticers with the exception of the attor- 
ney, Mr. Runge, have always served 
without pay and the only paid eme 
ployee is a part-time clerk. Since 1939 
the Association has also been respon- 
sible for administering what is known 
as the ‘Texas Cooperative Trapping 
Fund, through which local funds from 
County Commissioners’ Courts and 
Wolf Clubs are disbursed. 

* 

You are invited to become a mem- 

ber of the Texas Predatory Animal 


Mrs. Bessie McCarley makes a trap set. She has been employed as 


a Government hunter for 15 years. She took 650 coyotes, 122 bob- 
cats, eight mountain lions, and one ocelot during the first four 


years of her service. 


Control Association. This article 
gives you an outline of what this 
Association has accomplished and still 
needs to do. Your annual dues will be 
anything from one to ten dollars per 
year, you to be the sole judge of the 
amount you should pay. Will you 
give your active support to this pro- 
gram? If so please fill out the enclosed 
application and mail it while the mat- 
ter is fresh in your mind. 


311 SUMMER STREET—BOSTON, MASS. 
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2301 WACO—PHONE 3568 
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TPAC Association 
P. O. Box 1834 
San Antonio, Texas 

I wish to join your Association and 
enclose my check for one year’s dues. 
My name and address is: 
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Eve and Tongue Reveal Facts 


“SEE” AMORPHOUS LIME- 
STONE, REGULAR LIMESTONE 
(ROCK), AND SHELLS, the three 
natural sources of calcium supple- 
ment. WILL YOU “TASTE” all 
three, in the powdered form, at your 
FEED DEALERS? 
“TEST” and join the ENORMOUS, 
SATISFIED GROUP who feed 
“CARBOTEX” and find it soothing 
to their TONGUE and the animal’s 
DIGESTIVE TRACT; for it is a 
soft powder in the earth, and the 
ONLY calcium supplement that can 
be eaten Raw by either you or your 
livestock. 

“NAMES ON TAGS MAY 

DECEIVE YOU: BUT YOUR 
TONGUE WILL NOT!” 


“CARBOTEX” (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) is the trade name on 
AMORPHOUS LIMESTONE and FEED DEALERS who use it 
merit your PATRONAGE; for they are paying a higher price to 
give you a SUPERIOR CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT in FEED 
and MINERAL mixes. 


“CARBOTEX” should be fed, equal parts with salt, three percent 
in mashes, two percent in other feeds, to prevent BLOAT, MILK- 
FEVER, WOOD-EATING, RICKETS, SOFT-SHELL EGGS, 
ETC., when caused by a calcium deficiency. 
“IF YOUR FEED DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU 
WITH ‘CARBOTEX’ WRITE US.” 


Texas Carbonate Co. 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


You'll always enjoy wearing Nocona Boots 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Outdoor Notes 


Joe Austell Small 


DRONE BEES in a hive won't work 
— but it’s not because they're lazy as 
is commonly believed. Drones are 
born with weak jaws and are not 
equipped to work with honey and 
wax. Other bees have to feed them. 
They are the males, or breeder bees. 

The ant family also has an excel- 
lent plan — the males do not work. 
The ant colony is well organized. 
Some act as housekeepers, others as 
gardeners, nursemaids, policemen and 
herders. They even keep servants. 
Every colony keeps a herd of am- 
phids, or plant lice, which serve as 
“cows”. 

With reference to the males not 
working, we sure could learn some- 
thing from ants and bees, eh, boys? 

Greenback 

Only the male frog is a musician. 
Each has his own sort of thrilling 
grunt, groan, whistle or burp. Just 
why frogs prefer to sing at night is 
not known. But, night or day, they 
always make the most music just be- 
fore a rain. Old timers call it the 
best sign of rain that a man can 
find. “They’re celebratin’!” the old 
boys will tell you. 

The tree toad, which prefers wood 
to water, can change its color almost 
as readily as the chameleon. It can 
become the color of tree bark, or the 
delicate shade of a new green leaf — 
an excellent protective measure. 

What’s Cookin’, Doc? 

Ever barbecue venison? No? Broth- 
er, you've missed a real treat! If you’re 
lucky enough to have a deer in your 
locker, here is a recipe you won't 
forget: 

1 c. catsup 

1 tb. salt 

2 tb. Worcestershire sauce 

c. vinegar 

1 tb. butter 

¥s t. cinnamon 

3 slices lemon 

1 onion, sliced thin 

¥g t. allspice 

Sear 3 Ibs. of venison (or any like 
meat) in frying pan. Mix above in- 
gredients in saucepan and bring mix- 
ture to boil. Stir to avoid burning. 
Simmer 10 minutes. Cover venison 
with the sauce and roast in moderate 
oven (350° F). Cook 142 to 2 hours, 


You bolt it down and head for the 
wilds. With it, you don’t have to 
drag a trailer along, make camp, etc. 
It has gas stove, refrigerator, electric 
lights, table, bunks and plenty of 
storage space. When you get back 
from that trip, slide it off your pick- 
up bed until you’re ready to go again! 
No damage to your truck, no extra 
license required. 

Gents, if you got a hankering to 
hunt, fish, travel and explore in solid 
comfort, thump a post card to How- 
ard Cree, Cree Coaches, Dept. W10, 
Marcellus, Michigan, for folder and 
prices on three models. It’s the dad- 
burndest thing you ever saw! 

Bird Hunters, Note! 

Fill an empty 16-gauge shell with 
matches, slip an empty 12-gauge shell 
over it, and you'll have a dandy, 
damp-proof match box. 

Plain Enough 

This one deserves a repeat: With 
hunting season in full swing in most 
states, letters continue to come in 
about careless hunters shooting live- 
stock. During the past deer season, 
the owner of a fine herd of goats post- 
ed this sign: “Hunters: Please be care- 
ful of all my goats. I painted all their 
horns red except two which I couldn’t 
find.” 

When one hunter came across the 
herd, he found that, in addition to 
red horns, one animal had the word 
“GOAT” painted on its sides in large 
black letters! 

Care of Deer Hides 

Literally tons of deer hides are wast- 
ed each season because many sports- 
men know nothing about how to save 
them. Buckskin makes excellent jack- 
ets, gloves, etc. 

The skinned hide should be stretch- 
ed out, flesh side up, and sprinkled 
with two or three pounds of salt. 
Skins not treated will decay quickly. 
Wet skins should be stretched and 
dried in a shady, airy place. Those 
exposed to strong rays of the sun, or 
put before a fire, will dry unevenly, 
causing the hide to become brittle. 
Such is the case, also, of hides not 
treated with salt. 


Some people itch for what they 


turning occasionally. Man, its good! want when they should be scratching 
Pugnacious Bluebird for it. 

Cowart writes: “Once or twice a day 
I have to scare away a male bluebird 
that seems bent on killing himself. 
He sits in a nearby tree and flies 
down once in a while and flogs his 
image in a big silvery sign hanging 
near my filling station. The only time 
this bird gets any rest from his “rival” 
is on cloudy days when he can’t see 
his image!” 

You a Roving Man? 

Then you need a roving home! 
And on the bare possibility that you 
haven't heard what a roving home is 
vet, I’m a’telling you it’s the new 
Cree “Pick-Up” Coach. The dad- 
burned thing is a regular hunting and 
fishing lodge «which slides right onto 
the bed of.a standard pick-up truck. 


—made to give you foot comfort and long 
service, no matter how you use them. Ask 
your dealer to see the new, colorful styles - 
in stock or in the new Nocona Boot catalog. 
If there’s no Nocona Boot dealer near you, 
write to us. 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, Pres. NOCONA, TEXAS 


LUCIUS M. STEPHENS & CO. 
DEALER IN WOOL AND MOHAIR 
BONDED WAREHOUSE: LOMETA, TEXAS 


“Yes, Mammal I'm cleaning up 
the spilled milk now.” 
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BUREAUCRACY AND 


THE INDIAN 


By George S. Benson, President 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas 


AT A time when so many Americans 
are being charmed by visions of a 
Federal welfare state which promises 
to remove the vicissitudes of life and 
set up a guaranteed standard of good 
health, adequate education, economic 
welfare and security for all, it would 
be wise for us to take a good look at 
how well the American Indians, who 
have lived for a century in such wel- 
fare state, have fared. 

For 126 years the Federal govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
been the benevolent guardian of most 
of our Indian citizens. No Indian 
under the paternal wing of this “Great 
White Father” in Washington has 
had to worry about food, shelter or 
old age security, regardless of whether 
he’s been energetic or lazy, well-be- 
haved or unruly. The government has 
provided education too—or, rather, it 
guaranteed to do so. 

Two Lessons 

Many Indians have declined to en- 
ter Reservations or otherwise submit 
to government paternalism. I have 
seen numbers of them in Oklahoma 
who have made their own prosperity 
and security and are splendid citizens. 
But the facts about the several hun- 
dred thousand Indians under govern- 
ment guardianship provide two lessons 
which all free citizens should learn 
and learn well: 

1. While wards of a politically-man- 
aged bureaucracy our Indian citizens 
have become a stagnate, if not actual- 
ly a disappearing race. Their once 
magnificent pride, native resourceful- 
ness and unmatched self-reliance has 
withered. Dependancy has stunted 
their capability. They are the only 
minority group in America that has 
failed to make great strides of pro- 
gress in the last half centurv. They 
are also the only racial group whose 


STETSON 
HATS 


For Those Who 
Prefer the Best 


We Will Appreciate 
Your Visit to Our 
Hat Department. 


LEE 
WORK CLOTHES 


LEVIS 


AA TRS IE WE 
DRY GOODS 


8 South Chadbourne 


__ San Angelo, Texas 


members have been wards of a wel- 
fare state. 

2. On the basis of the 126-year 
record of the Indian Bureau, political 
bureaucracy has utterly failed as a care- 
taker of human hopes. The Bureau’s 


oft-repeated claim of “taking care of 

the Indians’ becomes a_ shameful 

mockery when all the facts are known. 
Sickness and Squalor 

Here are results of the government's 
“taking care of the Indians’—as_re- 
ported by the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions: 

Health, education and welfare 
standards of the Navajos (one of the 
tribes under government guardiz inship) 
have been running steadily downhill 
for 83 vears. The one-room hogans 
(homes) of the Navajos are window- 
less, unsanitary, uncomfortable, over- 
crowded, and the entire family sleeps, 

(Continued on page 54) 


ATTENTION TRUCK OWNERS 


Firestone 
TRUCK TIRES 
Built with Duraflex 
Construction 
The cords, plies, 
tread flex as one unit 


giving extra strength, 
extra mileage. 


Firestone Store 
Concho & Irving San Angelo 
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RANKLIN 


PROTECTIVE 


PROTECT YOUR LAMBS 


from Enterotoxemia 


“Overeating Disease” or “Pulpy Kidney 


PRODUCTS 


SOREMOUTH IN SHEEP 


Vaccinate your flock early with 


Disease,’’ in feed lots, wheat pastures or 


lambing down of grain and pea fields. 


Immunize by vaccinating with 


FRANKLIN CL PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Full information in free leaflet. 


“MIRACLE DRUG” 
For Sheep! 
FRANKLIN TRIPLE 
SULFAS 
a scientific combination of 
the three sulfonamides for 
treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially 
pneumonia, foot rot and 
certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag). In two con- 
venient forms: 


TRI-SULFA SOLUTION 
and 
TRI-SULFA BOLUSES 


FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 


VACCINE 


Get immunity from this highly infectious 
disease by this inexpensive, simple 


method. 
Sold by all Franklin Dealers. 


WOUND 
PROTECTION 
Unsurpassed for shear 

cuts, tail docking, etc. 


FRANKLIN BLOOD 
STOPPER 
A protective powder that rapidly 
shrinks severed blood vessels, 
drying up the blood flow. 
Franklin 1038 (liquid) and 
EQ 335 (smear) 


SCREW WORM KILLERS 
U. S. Dept. of Agri. formula, 
containing LINDANE. Applied 
as smear with swab or brush. 
Kills screwworms, maggots and 
fleeceworms quickly. 


Protective Products 
GUIDING STAR OF SHEEP PROTECTION! 


Wherever there's sheep, there's need 
for Franklin 

In addition to the Vaccines, the Sulfas, the 
ound Dressings and the Wormers, Frank- 
lin also offers many other products of proven 


SHEEP WORMERS 
FRANKLIN 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
In 3 forms—Drench - Bolus - 
Powder. Widely used for 
ridding sheep of internal 
parasites. . . . Also Franklin 
Pluke Killer and Franklin 
Drench Powder. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


merit such as Marking Paint, 
Burdizzos, Ear Tags, Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 
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Please send 


| Name 


| Address 


Franklin Drug Store Dealers in all Trading Centers | 


Elastrators, 


and prices the complete 
te Free from your local Franklin Dealer. or by mail. 


(Mail to Nearest Franklin Office) 
Free leaflet on Enterotoxemia. 


_) Free complete Franklin Catalog. 
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4 
A dependable deep well pumping unit that will run all day unat- it 
tended on one tank of gas, producing up to 2,000 gallons per 4 
hour. It’s automatically oiled for dependable operation — air ‘ 
cooled for safe operation. Won't freeze up in winter or boil away ; 


in summer 


You are assured of plenty of good 
water when Mule Pumpers are on 
the job. See your dealer for details. 


mR 
ALAMO IRON“WORKS 
SAN ANGELO — BROWNSVILLE 


CORPUS CHRIST! —- HOUSTON 
SAN ANTONIO 
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ale: 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS’‘N. 
Incorporated 1900 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS 


Bureaucracy 


(Continued from page 53) 


eats, and lives on the dirt floor! Due 
to the neglect of the government, tu- 
berculosis and infant mortality have 
reached what is believed to be the 
highest rate in the continental United 
States. The Navajos are among the 
sickest people in the nation, with the 
least amount of medical service, in 
spite of the fact they are wards of the 
government. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Navajo 
Tribe is illiterate as compared to 
Negro illiteracy of 16.1 per cent, 
foreign born white illiteracy of 9.9 
per cent, and native white illiteracy 
of 1.5 per cent. 

disgracefully lop-sided amount 
of the Indian Bureau's annual bud- 
get of approximately $40,000,000 goes 
for administration salaries — to keep 
the politically faithful on jobs. Inef- 
ficiency, corruption and political juris- 
dictional strife have been trademarks 
of the Indian Bureau. 

Pit of Darkness 

The Rev. Bernard A. Cullen, of 
the Marquette League, one of the best 
informed authoritics on the plight of 
theses wards of our government, savs: 
“We have driven the Indian into an 
abysmal pit of darkness and misery, 
and the very least we can do is lower 
the ladder of opportunity to help him 
climb into the sunlight and know 
again the pride that was once his.” 

Freedom of opportunity for the In- 
dian and the unfettered chance to re- 
develop his self reliance and pride — 
these are the best gifts within the 
province of our nation, not more bu- 
reaucratic paternalism. ‘The Indian is 
not inherently a second class citizen. 
If reborn into independance, he could 
do equally well for himself as the 
millions of immigrants have done who 
came to America penniless and illiter- 
ate. But with the continued political 
guardianship of a Federal bureau tak- 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


ing away all of their natural instincts 
and characteristics, the American In- 
dian would become, as would any 
other branch of the human race, mere 
creatures — with final extinction prob- 
able. 
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HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


THE 62ND annual meeting of the 
American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago, Illinois, 
Stock Yards Inn, on November 28, 
1951, at 3 P. M. for election of offi- 
cers, and other business. 

Following the meeting there will 
be a dinner for shepherds showing 
Hampshire Sheep and the members 
of the Association. This fiscal year 
has exceeded that of 1950 in new 
members, transfers, and registrations, 


WATCH THAT HAY! 


RANCHMEN should _ pay particular 
attention when they are buying hay 
or any other feed stuff from transient 
truckers. Quite a few ranchmen have 
complained about being stuck by the 
trucker on weights. One scheme de- 
veloped by the unscrupulous truckers 
is that of selling hay by weight and 
taking pay after the top layer of hay 
has been removed after weighing at 
a public scale. The scale ticket is 
used in the settlement. Usually the 
trucker has about seven lavers of hay 
when the load is weighed, so if the 
trucker takes off a laver and collects 
for seven lavers he makes a load in 
every six and the ranchman loses pro- 
portionately. ‘There are two sure ways 
to get fair treatment. Watch the truck- 
er you don’t know or trade with one 
vou know is honest. 


Harrison Davis of Rochester says 
that baled hegari after the grain has 
been combined from it has been sell- 
ing from his area at $20 per ton. It 
is ground and fed with meal in the 
drouth-stricken ranch area. 
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REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS 
More Pounds pee so Wool 
On Big, Smooth, Mutton 
Type Bodies 


PAT ROSE, JR. 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
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Excessive Death Loss the Big Problem - 


Harvesting Hegari 
With Lambs 


By R. 


C. Mowery, 


Head 


Department of Animal Husbandry 
Texas Technological College 


TWO HUNDRED smooth bodied, 
good-type, grade Rambouillet lambs, 
averaging 61.8 pounds each, were pur- 
chased from Ray W. Willoughby of 
San Angelo, Texas. The purchase 
price was thirty cents per pound, al- 
lowing a three per cent shrinkage. At 
a cost of twenty-six cents per head, 
lambs were drenched, tagged and vac- 
cinated at the Willoughby ranch be- 
fore delivery. The lambs arrived by 
truck at Texas Technological College 
Farm on September 20th and immed- 
iately were given access to cottonseed 
hulls, meal, water and salt. The lambs 
were ear tagged, paint branded and 
weighed on two successive days. The 
feeding trial began September 22nd, 
1951. The average initial weight of the 
lambs was 57.4 pounds. 

The lambs were driven to the 11.3 
acre hegari field late in the afternoon 
after they had been fed cottonseed 
hulls and meal. The hegari was grown 
without irrigation and it was_ esti- 
mated to vield eight tons of green 
material per acre. Air dry forage vield 


and grain vield have not as yet been 
determined. The fence rows had been 
allowed to grow up in weeds, and as 
was expected when the lambs were 
turned into the field, they began graz- 
ing on the weedy fence rows. One-half 
pound of cotton seed hulls was fed 
per head daily for five days. The lambs 
tilled quickly, there were no digestive 
disorders, and it is doubtful if there 
would have been any even without 
the hulls. 

The hegari, poorly headed, averaged 
four feet in height on one end of the 
field, and the other end of the field, 
which gained the benefit of a dashing 
rain run-off during the summer, grew 
to about 5% feet in height, and had 
good heads except for damage by 
birds. The lambs foraged first on the 
end where the stalks were small and 
ate readily of the stems. At the time 
of this writing — two wecks after the 
beginning — the lambs are beginning 
to ride down the stalks with heads on 
them. The leaves are pretty well strip- 
ped from the plants. One-half pound 


of alfalfa, one-fourth pound of cot- 
tonseed meal and .4 ounce of lime- 
stone per head daily will be fed sup- 
plementally beginning about the 21st 
day of the trial. 

While it is too early to tell, it is 
anticipated that this field of dry land 
hegari, yielding eight tons of green 
material per acre will last the lambs 
(17 head per acre) four to five weeks. 
The lambs will be weighed when the 
field is harvested, and the amount of 
lamb gain will be determined. It is 
anticipated that the gain made will 
be satisfactory. 

In all of the earlier field feeding 
work at ‘Texas Technological College 
the major problem has been the pre- 
vention of excessive death loss. This 
is the first year that hegari has been 
used and the observations so far are 
that little or no digestive disorders 
have occurred. In the past with Plains- 
man milo there have been digestive 
troubles with about 10 per cent of 
the lambs during the first three 
weeks. 

At the close of the field harvesting 
test, the lambs will be used in a du- 
plicate dry lot feeding trial in which 
the comparative feeding value of three 
kinds of cottonseed meal will be de- 
termined. Forty-three per cent hy- 
draulic process, 41 per cent hydrau- 
lic process and 41 per cent expeller 
process cottonseed meal will be used 
as protein supplements for sorghum 
silage and milo grain, which will be 
fed uniformly throughout all lots. 

Claude Ash, of Bronte, Texas, a 
graduate student, will use the results 
from this year’s feeding trials for his 
thesis. 


Dual Purpose 
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“IN THE HEART OF THE STOCKMAN’S PARADISE” 


WITH FIREPROOF STORAGE SPACE OF OVER 


SONORA, SUTTON 


onora Wool & Mohair Company 


COUNTY, TEXAS 


A FEDERAL 
BONDED 
WAREHOUSE 


50,000 SQUARE FEET ...... WE OFFER FA- 
CILITIES TO HANDLE 4,000,000 TO 6,000,000 
POUNDS OF WOOL AND MOHAIR ANNUALLY. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES— 
—to the SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, The Ranchman’s Magazine 


Y Your representation has meant much to the industry. 
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YOUVE HEARD IT 
BEFORE! 


WE SAY IT AGAIN... 


Mente Wool Bags 
are 
Strong, Durable, Dependable 
Fullweight, Well-Made 


Since 1885 — 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


Write, Wire or Phone Our Nearest 
Office for Latest Quotations 


DEPT. SG 


MENTE &€ CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, PRES. 
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REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
FINE HAIRED QUALITY ANIMALS 


JOE B. ROSS, Sonora, Texas 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects 


Ain’t much hope left for this coun- 
try. Not with the wimmen too triflin’ 
to make bread and buvin’ it ready- 
made from the bakery. Not with the 
men too lazy to mark a deck of cards 
and buyin’ ‘em ready-marked from the 
factory. 

koe 

Gabe Horsfall is plumb hostile 
about them doctors tellin’ folks that 
orange juice is better for ‘em than 
apple juice. Says Gabe: “Set an open 
crock of apple juice down in the cel- 
lar, and what happens? Set an open 
crock of orange juice down in the 
cellar, and what happens?” 

ee 

Sure, I know I ain’t the only one 
the world is agin. But I’m the one 
it’s aginnest. 


If my neighbors talk about me to 
each other, it’s just friendly interest. 
If they talk about me to the sheriff 
and county atturney, ‘tain’t neigh- 
borly. 

& 

I ain’t much for sport, but if I had 
my life to live over I'd sure learn 
to plav some game good enough to 
get paid for throwin’ it. 

It all depends. We're ashamed of 
our sinful kinfolks if they get caught 
at it. We're proud of ‘em if they 
get rich at it. 


There’s 144,000,000 people in In- 
dia and 23,000,000 in Europe that 
can’t write. We know they can’t be- 
cause thev ain't writin’ to the U. S. 
for handouts. 

The wimmen of the Hardscrabble 
Uplift Society have dropped their 
project for the year, which was to 
solve all the world’s problems. In- 
stead, they'll give the world a brand 
new set of problems that'll make ev- 
ervbody forget the old ones. 

x 


Hez Hackburv’s hair turned plumb 
white from fright last week. He 


The you can LEA VE open... 


Safe for any : 
With this ideal gate for farm, ranch or estate you no longer need to get out 
to open the gate. Just slow down and drive thru . . . the gate will always 
close itself. No complicated parts to break or get out of order. This gate 
is built to give years of trouble free service. 


DEPENDABLE 
PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 
ePOSITIVE OPENING 
ePOSITIVE CLOSING 


heard there was a mad dog loose on 
the flat and was skeered it might bite 
his pet rattlesnake, Clarence. 


If a pow-wow is ¢: lad on in such 
fancy language that nobody can tell 
what it’s about, it’s a conference. 

* & 

There's still some colleges ain't 
dropped study and class work. ‘Them 
back-number perfessers argie that the 
students must have something to take 
up their time between ball games and 
track meets. 

x 

Maybe Texas soil ain’t the richest 
in the world, but it’s the fastest. It 
can turn from dust to mud and back 
again “fore you can say scat to a 
striped skunk. 


I wouldn't say we had a hard rain 
on Squawberry Flat. But everything 
that was leakproof leaked and every- 
thing that was rustproof is rusty. 

x & 


My wife wants the world to know 
she’s a failure. She’d be mortified to 
death if anybody thought she had 
succeeded in reformin’ me. 

x 

Fodge Rucker’s boy is doin’ just 
fine since he hung out his shingle as 
an atturney. He don’t know enough 
law to fill a sardeen can, but he sure 
knows a lot of fine witnesses. 

When I give my little grandson a 
nickel, he buys a five-cent cone. When 
I give him a dime, he buys a ten-cent 
cone. That's as much influence as any 
grownup has on child behavior. 


It’s rumored that the fan dancer 
booked for the county fair has had 
some terrible bad luck and lost her 
fan. But the boys ain’t gonna let that 
keep ‘em away. ‘They “tigger maybe 
she'll put on a good show anyway. 


It’s quite a compliment to a man 
when I tell "im he’s wrong. Mostly I 
don’t take the trouble, just let the 
human race stew in its own igger- 
nance. 

Ringtail Skump savs anything that’s 
for sale has something wrong with it. 
‘To make sure he don’t have nothing 
sawed off on him just because some- 
body wants to get rid of it, he steals 
what he needs, 


Life is one ne struggle to get 
something done and to keep some- 
thing from being done to you. 

& 


Come back to the old home town 
after makin’ a million dollars, win- 
nin’ a war, or buildin’ the biggest 
dam in the world, and nobody'll know 
where you've been. But if you come 
back from the penitenchary, every- 
body knows. 

The younger generashun around 
here is sure gettin’ soft. First frost 
wecks off, and some of ’em’s wearin’ 
shoes to school already. 

x * * 


Naw, I don’t claim to be incor- 
ruptible. But I’m uncorrupted. Dad 
blame the luck. 


(| 
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Are You Insuring Your Ranch? 


By Hilton M. Briggs, Dean and Director, 
College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming 


INSURANCE IS) such a common 
commodity these days that most peo 
ple are fully acquainted with the idea 
that insurance 1s paying now to off- 
set loss that may occur in the future. 
There is nothing miraculous about 
insurance. ‘There is no question but 
what if evervone saved what they put 
in insurance and had no more than 
an average in a lifetime, they 
would be ahead if they did not insure; 
certainly there is no reason for anv 
of us to believe that the overhead of 
the insurance does not add to the 
cost. On the other hand, experience 
has taught us that it is much easier 
to put a little aside as an operating 
cost or saving, when there is a little 
money available, than it is for us to 
dig down deep in times of emergency 
— so insurance has grown to be a 
major business. 

Of course, the average rancher 
when he thinks of insurance thinks 
in terms of life insurance or putting 
a bit of fire insurance on the house 
and buildings. Seldom does he think 
in terms of insuring his producing 
units, and of course, if he does, he 
finds that such insurance is almost 
impossible to purchase or that rates 
do seem so high as to be almost 
prohibitive. But we can “buy” ranch 
insurance, and the nice part about 
it is that we do not have to pay any 
insurance agent the commission. After 
all, the things that we can insure on 
the ranch, by a little foresight and 
vision, are not really as perishable as 
the things we often insure. 


loss 


Today, we think of the dollar as 
being more easily obtained than it 
was a few vears ago, but we must also 
remember that the dollar doesn’t go 
nearly so far when we pull into town 
and start making a few purchases. 
After all, when we speak of the dollar, 
the only thing we are thinking about 
is something tangible that works as 
a medium of exchange, and even 
though one is able to get a few more 
these days, it may take a few more to 
get the job done than it did formerly. 

As the dollar has become less valu- 
able it has meant that we can pay off 
debts and mortgages today with a 
few less lambs or a few less calves 
than when most of them were con- 
tracted. Thus, it becomes evident that 
one of the best insurances that the 
rancher can buy is to reduce his debt 
overhead to a verv minimum, and he 
should be very reluctant to contact 
heavy debts when the dollar has com- 
paratively little value. Actually, we 
shouldn't value things in dollars, be- 
cause we pay for them in terms of a 
pound of lamb, a pound of calf, or 
whatever else is produced on the 
ranch. 

Another form of insurance that a 
rancher can buy is to improve his 
grazing and crop land; he can see if 
a bit of re-seeding, some brush  re- 
moval, or a few new watering holes 
or windmills would not put his land 
in better shape for the future. How 
better could we spend the dollars of 
our present earnings to insure increas- 


and a little hard to get — will insure 
better utilization of that particular 
patch or section in the future. There 


\lexander’s Cafe 


In San Angelo 


ed productivity of the ranch in the 


future. 


Of course, everv ranch differs, but 
a one, a little cross fence 


on many 


here and there 
very high today in terms of dollars 


WESTERN COTTONOIL asiene, texas 


are mighty 


although fence is 


few spreads that cross 
fences would not materially 
carrving capacity, because we are in- 
suring that in the future each area 
can be used to its optimum. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Popular with 
Ranchmen for 
Over 25 Years 


Feed Paymaster Sheep Pellets for 
more profitable sheep production. Pay- 
master Sheep Pellets are available in 
20%, 21% and 32% protein contents 
to suit your range conditions; all are 
fortified with stabilized Vitamin A and 
highest quality energy feeds for max- 
imum feeding benefits and contain 
phosphorous and other essential min- 
erals to supplement range grass or 
other roughage. 


WHEN GRASS BECOMES DRY OR LIMITED... 


Feed Paymaster 20% or 32% Range 
Pellets, using the protein content best 
suited to your range. These Pellets are 
of best protein quality . . . high in 


Vitamin A, mineral and energy content 
. .. Nutritious, digestible and palatable. 


FOR BREEDING FLOCKS... 


Feed Paymaster 21% Breeder Pellets, 
designed to combat reproductive fail- 
ures under poor grazing conditions. 
21% Breeder Pellets help to produce 
larger lamb crops, stronger, heavier 
lambs . . . afford better ewe condition 
for lambing . . . provide more milk 
from ewes, better flesh at weaning. 


LOOK FOR THE STORE WITH 
THE GREEN AND YELLOW STRIPES... 
THE SIGN OF YOUR 
PAYMASTER FEED DEALER 


Tune in Paymaster Noonday News 
over your favorite radio station . . . 
hear Mr. Paymaster with latest 
weather and market reports and news 
about you and your friends. Check 
co radio log for time and station. 


DIVISION OF 


ANDERSON CLAYTON & CO., INC. 


maxers of PAyMASTOL 
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WOOL MOHAIR 


[valde Wool & Mohair Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Ranch Supplies 
PHONE 1060 
WE SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS OF WOOL 


AND MOHAIR ON OUR RECORD OF SALES 
AND SERVICE 


DOLPH BRISCOE - DOLPH BRISCOE, JR. - R. L. SUTHERLAND 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


Are You Insuring 
Your Ranch? 


(Continued from page 57) 


Certainly, in these days of machin- 
ery we are all aware of what a little 
labor saving equipment can do. ‘This 
is another item of insurance that 
should not be overlooked. It’s true, 
that the items we may want for the 
place come high in dollars, but let’s 
not forget they mean production in- 
surance in years to come. 

Probably one of the best insurance 
purchases that the rancher can make 
is to convert a few lambs or a few 
calves into real top breeding stock, 
particularly rams and bulls. It is true 
that the price may not stay as high 
as they are at the present time, and 
in the future purchases made now 
may seem high in terms of dollars, 
but let’s remember, on the other hand, 
we're actually insuring the future pro- 
duction of the ranch when we buy 
the kind of ram that will put a little 
more wool on his offspring or a few 
more pounds of lamb across the 
scale. The same is true of the bull. 
After all, a bull that will put a few 
more pounds on calves or add a little 
extra quality is insurance that will 
pay off in the future, even though 
prices may decline. Prices that feeder 
calves and feeder lambs have been 
bringing these past few years have 
made it possible for the rancher to 
take a few dollars of those proceeds 


SHeep & GoaT RAISER 


and buy a little assurance that he may 
be able to produce a little more eco- 
nomically in case prices do decline. 

After World War I our agricultural 
economy seemed to include the pur- 
chase of more land with the cheaper 
dollars that were then available. Many 
persons were not content to wait 
and make cash purchases, but rather 
mortgaged the farms and ranches they 
owned, and which often were free of 
debt, to buy more land and then 
lost all their holdings. We have ex- 
perienced quite an upswing in land 
prices in recent days with land prices 
soaring in many areas. Some have 
paid cash for such places from pro- 
ceeds that they have made on others, 
and perhaps if that is the case, we 
can call this a little production in- 
surance for the future, but borrowing 
money for such purchases can’t al- 
ways be termed “insurance.” 

So often when prices are compara- 
tively high we find many persons 
developing large “show” establish- 
ments on farms and ranches, and 
they make a capital investment far out 
of line with any future production 
that might be expected from the 
unit. Certainly, elaborate capital out- 
lays that can not carn in the future 
can’t be considered very good insur- 
ance. In prosperous times in the past 
we have seen ranchers make large 
investments in town or city property 
and then have rather sad losses when 
values on such decline. In the mean- 
time, little had been done for the 
ranch or farm land that made the 
purchase possible, and it ofttimes be- 
came a little “tough” and the family 
income suffered because the produc- 
ing unit had not been “insured.” 


E. G. WENTWORTH 
ST. ANTHONY HOTEL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

PHONE S. A. 420 


R. P. Collins & Company, Ine. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


LOUIE RAGLAND 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
PHONE JUNCTION 144 
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DONT WAIT! 


UNTIL DECEMBER 15 


THE DEADLINE FOR ENTERING SHEEP IN THE 
1952 


Houston Fat Stock Show 


JANUARY 30 THRU FEBRUARY 10 


MAKE YOUR ENTRIES NOW 


$4897 in Cash Prizes 


% ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER 15 

*% FAT LAMBS ARRIVE AT SHOW JANUARY 27 & 28 
% FAT LAMBS JUDGED JANUARY 

% FAT LAMB AUCTION SALE JANUARY 31 

% BREEDING SHEEP ARRIVE AT SHOW FEBRUARY 4 
% BREEDING CLASSES JUDGED FEBRUARY 6 & 7 


BREEDING AND FAT CLASSES FOR 
RAMBOUILLET DELAINE - CORRIEDALE SHROPSHIRE 
SUFFOLK HAMPSHIRE SOUTHDOWN 


For Premium Lists, Entry Cards, Or Other Information, Write 


John Kuykendall 


LIVESTOCK MANAGER 
P. O. BOX 2371 * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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GLASS— 
Of all kinds for West Texas 


MIRRORS — Made to Order 
Vetrolite for bath and kitchen 


STRICKLIN &G POWELL 
GLASS & MIRROR CO. 


EARLE STRICKLIN CHARLIE POWELL 
W. R. STRICKLIN 

13 East Avenue K San Angelo, Texas 


Please Mention This Magazine — 
When Answering Advertisements 


Economic 


(Continued from page 17) 


example. How can a poultry producer 
stay in the business if he doesn’t take 
advantage of the fact that you can 
now get the same weight on a broiler 
in three weeks that only a year or so 
ago required four weeks. 

In the field of farm finance, eco- 
nomic progress has brought new and 
significant challenges, too. Bankers, 
for any given farm and ranch problem 
now have to provide more money and 
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OPEN 24 HOURS 


WELCOME — 
RANCHMEN AND FAMILIES 


To a Restaurant that has been serving Ranchmen and West Texas for 
25 Years — We boast not only the famous — 


“CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH” 


but that PERSONAL SERVICE that you will never forget — also 
DINNERS, STEAKS, Sandwiches and your favorite beverage. 


Bring your family to a most pleasant environment — and for that im- 
portant member of the Family — High Chairs for the Baby. 


JACK KELLY’'S 


S. CHADBOURNE AND AVE. A 
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CURB SERVICE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


provide it sooner than ever. Our mod- 
ern agriculture is more costly and the 
stockman can’t wait very long on 
feed, fertilizer, and other ingredients 
going into it. Thus, the banker has 
the responsibility of finding out — and 
more quickly — if the demand for ad- 
ditional money is due to good hus- 
bandry or simply to carelessness. 

Another important consequence of 
our economic progress and worth con- 
sidering is that certain government 
programs involving prices of farm 
products and prices of the things that 
farmers buy, likely will be with us for 
a long time to come. On the inter- 
national scene, we are already hearing 
arguments for an international cotton 
and wool agreement such as we now 
have for wheat. ‘There may be other 
commodity agreements. Price con- 
trols, price supports, and production 
controls keep poking their heads 
around, too. 

‘This is enough to simply point up 
at least that economic progress brings 
changed conditions and forces. We 
must therefore grapple with whatever 
comes to the surface in order to reap 
more progress. ‘Try to anticipate the 
consequences likely. Compare your 
ideas with your neighbors. Intelligent 
discussion is the greatest ally a strong 
democracy has. 


HEATH TO 


YOKAHAMA 


JIM HEATH, son of J. P. Heath, Ar- 
gvle, is turning his secretary job over 
to his father until election time comes 
up for the Purebred Sheep Breeders 
Association of ‘Texas. He is going 
back into the service and he says that 
all he knows about it is that he is on 
his way to Yokahama, Japan. By the 
time this is printed he will be there 
in all likelihood. 

H. C. Noelke of Sheffield, Corrie- 
dale and Rambouillet breeder, will 
judge Corriedale sheep classes at the 
International Livestock Show in Chi- 
cago late in November. 


Export Office: 


andle Pete A JENSEN is a Bargain 


It has been said that the weaker sex is the stronger 
sex because of the weakness of the stronger sex for 


the weaker sex. 


for the facts. 


JENSEN BROTHERS MFG. CO., INC. 


COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
50 Church Street, New York City, 


But say what you will about the Little Woman, she’s 
got a nose for bargains. Betcha if the women bought 
pumping units you'd see a heap more Jensens because 
they are real bargains, especially for the cattleman. 


With a reliable Jensen Unit over a good water well 
100 feet or deeper you never have to worry about hav- 
ing plenty water for your herd. Mass production keeps 
the price low. They are easy to install, and cost only a 
few cents a day to operate. A Jensen Unit is a bargain 
any way you look at ‘em. Write, or have your dealer 
write to 1008 Fourteenth Street, Coffeyville, Kansas, 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


COLUMBIAS 


SELL HIGH 


THE EIGHTH Annual National Co- 
lumbia Show and Sale made an all- 
time record for the Columbia breed 
with Mark Bradford’s champion ram 
selling for $3,525. A record was also 
made in average prices for 20 rams of 
$750 and 100 ewes of $256. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, 
Utah also showed the champion ewe 
which sold for $610. 

Bill Denecke of Bozeman, Montana 
showed the champion pen of three 
ewes which sold for $400 each. 

The North Dakota Agricultural 
College sold the reserve champion 
ram lamb, for $1,025. 

Frank Curtis of Wolf, Wyoming 
showed reserve champion ewe, a year- 
ling, which sold for $395. 

Marcus Vetter, Woodburn, Oregon 
sold a blue ribbon two year old ram 
for $1,000. 

W. A. Denecke of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana; E. S. Dickinson, Bemidji, Min- 
nesota and Joseph Pfister, Node, 
Wyoming sold yearling rams at $950. 
Mark Bradford sold a yearling ram at 
$700 and E. J. Handley of McMinn- 
ville, Oregon sold a yearling ram for 
$600.00. 

The highest prices were unusually 
well supported by high quality entries. 
It was considered by judges and show 
officials to be the best quality sheep 
to be assembled in the National Co- 
lumbia Show and Sale, at Minot, 
North Dakota. 

James Noble of Page, North Dakota 
bought the champion ram and Earl 
Cunningham, of Sleepy Eye, Minne- 
sota bought the champion ewe. 
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WEED REPORTS ON 


LIVESTOCK SALES 


Oct. 16, 1951 

I HAVE disposed of all my Bucks 
and Billies for this year. The Ram- 
bouillet Bucks sold good but there 
wasn’t very much demand for Corrie- 
dales. We are still very dry in this 
section and ranchers are expecting a 
severe winter with no grass and little 
prospects for oat grazing. Lots of peo- 
ple are selling stock that they never 
intended to sell. 

I received two strings of stock yes- 
terday, October 15th. I bought a car 
of yearling ewes, that were tops from 
Atkins Bros. at Eldorado and shipped 
them to Evans & Glover at Laclede, 
Missouri. They cost $25.00. 

I bought 92 crossbred Brahman 
heifers and 2 Angus bulls from A. G. 
Kirby at Lometa. I shipped them 
from Gatesville, Texas, to Morrison 
& Willhoit at Greenville, Mississippi. 

Seems like everyone’s pet gripe now 
next to the drouth is the scarcity of 
stock cars when you need them. Lots 
of buyers are passing up the livestock 
because of no promise on cars. If you 
can use any of the above, in your 
“Range Talk,” you are welcome to it, 
you can rewrite it to fit. Oh yes, al- 
most forgot, my listing my name has 
paid off. 

Yours truly, 

FRANK WEED, JR. 
Livestock Order Buver, 
Utopia, Texas 
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RAMBOUILLET 
STANLEY ADAMS 


BOX 436, ROBERT LEE, TEXAS 


W. A. BELCHER 


PHONE 49F4 BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA. TEXAS 


C. H. BRATTON & SON 


ROCHELLE, TEXAS 


B. F. BRIDGES & SON 


BRONTE, TEXAS 


J. G. BRITE & SON 
BOX 967, DEL RIO 


C. O. BRUTON, Eldorado, Tex. 


Ss. S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
E. M. CARLTON 
FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 
A. B. “LON” CULBERSON 
ROUTE 1, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD 
BRADY, TEXAS 


WwW. C. ‘Bill’ FULLER 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 

A. McD. GILLIAT 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 


J. P. HEATH 


ARGYLE, TEXAS 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


Cc. C. HOLDER 
BOX 164, CHRISTOVAL, TEXAS 


ARTHUR C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 


DEMPSTER JONES 


OZONA, TEXAS 
A. W. KEYS, Eldorado, Texas 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
MORGAN & LEMLEY 
Route 2, Box 510, Phone 59197 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
J. B. MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 
“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 
H. C. NOELKE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


W. T. ORRELL, Leakey, Texas 


CLAUDE OWENS 


FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


E. H. & W. J. PATTERSON 
MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


V. 1. PIERCE, Ozona, Texas 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF, Bronte, Texas 


R. O. SHEFFIELD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


0. SUDDUTH 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 


BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 
JOHN WILLIAMS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 


OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


(POLLED RAMBOUILLET) 
MADDUX AND LACKEY 


BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 


CLYDE THATE, Rt. 1, Burkett 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 


2ND—TO BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
EFFORT. 
3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE — REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD 


COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BAS! 


DEBOUILLET 
A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


M. P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1! MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 


HAMPSHIRE 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


W. B. EAKIN 

RT. 1, PETERSBURG, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 

KELLER, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


FLOYD CHILDRESS 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


JOHN FEATHERSTON 


TRICKHAM, TEXAS 


F. M. GILLESPIE 


BOX 1157, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 


DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 


G. C. MAGRUDER 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


LOUIE RAGLAND 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 


HONDO, TEXAS 


TRUETT C. STANFORD 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


J. F. & H. H. WALKER 


GAMBIER, OHIO 


WESLEY WOODEN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


CORRIEDALE - DELAINE 
CROSS 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 
JOHNNY BRYAN 


TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


CIRCLE K RANCH 


BERGHEIM, TEXAS 
S. E. CURRY, Plainview, Texas 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 


BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


G. H. (HAM) FORESTER 
PERDIDO CREEK RANCH 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


BILL MANSFIELD 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 


EUGENE (JAKE) MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 


MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 


BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


SILVER SPUR RANCH 


CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


OLNEY, TEXAS 
WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 
RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


KARAKUL 


L. L. MACHIA 
RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 


BREEDERS ASSN., 61 Angelica, 
ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


DELAINE MERINO 
MILLARD LEON BENNETT 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 
BROWN BROTHERS 
(NEW ZEALAND) 
HARPER, TEXAS 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 
HENRY R. FRANTZEN 
LUCKENBACH, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILL, TEXAS 
CLYDE GLIMP 
LOMETA, TEXAS 
G. A. GLIMP 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 
DALE HERRING 
TALPA, TEXAS 
GLEN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 
ARTHUR R. JEWEL 
IDLE-EASE FARM 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 
H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 
FRANK R. KIMBROUGH 
SALADO, TEXAS 
JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
L. A. ROEDER 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
JOHN L. RYANT 
GALENA, OHIO 
C. F. SAPPINGTON 
TALPA, TEXAS 
L. & W. STEUBING 
RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 
W. R. & R. R. WALSTON 


MENARD, TEXAS 


(POLLED DELAINE MERINO) 
A. J. BLAKELY & SON 


ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 


COTSWOLD 
SHAFFER BROTHERS 


ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


COLUMBIA 
NANCY FROST CAMPBELL 
DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH 
BOERNE, TEXAS 
SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 
E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


MILAN, MISSOURI 


HEARD & OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


ANGORA 
AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 

ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
L. P. BLOODWORTH, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 
C. F. AND G. A. BRIGGS 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 
AUTHUR DAVIS 
CON CAN, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
JOE M. GARDNER & SONS 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
B. M. HALBERT, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. L. HASTER 
MID-WAY RANCH 
BOX 342, WACO, TEXAS 
G. W. “PAT” HENRI 
CEDAR HILLS RANCH 
VANDERPOOL, TEXAS 


RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 
BOX 263, BANDERA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 
LEWIS & GODBOLD 
C. H. GODBOLD, MGR., LEAKEY 


GUY MUNN 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


W. S. ORR & SON 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS 


M. B. PADGETT 
BOX 6, TARPLEY, TEXAS 


C. A. PEPPER 
RT. 4, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


J. B. REAGAN & SON 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


JOE B. ROSS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 


WIMBERLY, TEXAS 


MARVIN SKAGGS 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 


JUNCTION TEXAS 


LINCOLN 
SHAFFER BROTHERS 


ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


(POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS) 


JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


QUARTER HORSE 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SOLD ALL 


Just a line to tell you it’s still dry 
but still have hopes. Also have some 
nice rams for sale this year and 
thanks for the job your breeder direc- 
tory has done for me. Sold all my 
range rams to people last year through 
“Breeders Directory.” 


R. R. WALSTON 
Menard, Texas 


HEREFORD 
DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


POLLED HEREFORD 
JIM AND FAY GILL 


COLEMAN, TEXAS 


HALBERT & FAWCETT 
BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 
HOUGHTON BROWNLEE 


& SONS 
RURAL ROUTE, BURNET, TEXAS 
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FOR 31 YEARS 


We have operated a successful marketing agency for 


growers of Bandera and adjoining counties. 


Wool and Mohair Warehouses 
at Bandera, Center Point 
and Hondo 


RANCH SUPPLIES 
RED CHAIN FEEDS 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


The Bandera County 
Ranchmen and Farmers 
Association 


BANDERA, TEXAS 


We adhere to the policy of friendliness, 
service and cooperation and above all 
we believe in the ranch industry and 


the ranch folk! 


From 1905 down to date we 
have grown and prospered 
with ranch customers. 


OZONA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OZONA, TEXAS 


MEMBER: 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. 


SHeep & Goat RaAlIsER 


Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By Sheep and Gooat Raiser Chicago Bureau 


TOP CATTLE might work higher 
but chances of this aren’t nearly as 
good as the likelihood, if not cer- 
tainty, that medium and pretty good 
kinds will sell lower — kinds such as 
are already below the recent high time 
at $38.00 or $38.50 downward. Very 
little now is beating $40.00. Much 
more is going at $38.00 and below. 
Recovery on shipper account is ex- 
pected, however, as the trade comes 
from under kosher holiday dullness. 

For big packers’ hands are still tied 
by federal compliance, and what have 
you? The so-called “lights” among 
beef processors can get hold of only 
50 to 65 percent of live runs which 
in themselves are measurably smaller 
than a year earlier. But more cattle 
are due in 60 to 90 days if not sooner, 
and within 90 to 120 days a host of 
the post-rollback feeder buy will be 
straining at market gates. 

And these high-costing shortfeds, 
mostly with a little weight, must run 
against measurably increased pork ton- 
age. Some expect two million more 
hogs than a year earlier during the 
final quarter this year, most since 
1943. Others take a more conserva- 
tive view of year-end pork tonnage, at 
least until after the turn of the year, 
but no one can figure out its impact 
on beef, especially since about as many 
western and native cattle went on 
feed in a hurry following the DiSallean 
struggle ending August 1; and hence 
promise to run back, if not in a 
hurry, then pretty much together. Un- 
tying packers’ hands from price curbs 
is pointed to as a big help along this 
line, not only for cattlemen but like- 
wise for consumers. 

But so far Congress has made no 
move while OPS moves for a return 
of the killing quota formula. Such 
would not help big killers in their 
compliance woes, but would upset 
many eastern shippers, by long odds 
the lifeblood of a trade that smacks 
of highly inefficient distribution of 
beef all over the country. What the 
live trade needs now that more pork 
and beef are coming is more free en- 
terprise and much less compliance. 
Then consumers, now stripped of the 
privilege of buying beef competitively 
but heckled and hurried instead by 


a phony scarcity, can make the mar- 


ket in the good old “housewife” way. 


| Good to choice fat steers are still 


selling at $35.00 to $38.50. Merely 
meaty to pretty good kinds are bring- 
ing $31.00 to $35.00, with “cheap” 
heifers at $24.00 to $30.00 against top 
heifers around $38.50. But the big 
killers can’t touch most of these cat- 
tle with a ten foot pole because of 
dollar and cents ceilings or compli- 
ance otherwise. Little wonder then 
that orders for military beef must be 
diverted, only recently to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Not only more fat cattle and hogs 
are due but very probably more lambs. 


Federal estimates say so, at least, but 
it’s pretty evident the increase in 
lambs is not in Illinois and Indiana 
nor in the Southwest. lowa may be 
loaded but increases otherwise, if and 
when, are only moderate. Western 
“comebacks” have already started to 
run and in bringing $31.00 to $32.50 
haven't been doing so badly. Most 
lambs on winter feed in the cornbelt 
cost $33.00 to $34.00 and better laid 
down, so lamb finishers like cattlemen, 
are ready to settle for a feed gain 
profit. Erratic improvement in foreign 
wool recently is hopefully on the side 
of sheepmen. What sides in with cat- 
tlemen unless broader buying of live 
cattle and wider distribution of beef 
develops, is not so clear. Consumers 
have already shown that they won't 
pay allowable wholesale ceilings for 
better pork cuts, but might pay even 
more for cheaper pork items, which, 
however, are sternly held down by 
OPS. There is still talk, but as yet 
no action on dollar and cent ceilings 
for sheep and lambs. Following calves 
and veal, the ovines come next, it is 
said. The drouth will make the South- 
west short of wheat lambs. Very likely 
many early-bought northwestern feed- 
ers were too heavy because of the pre- 
miums being paid over killers on re- 
placement account. Out in California 
more lambs on feed are expected as 
next spring’s crop is starting to drop 
in the San Joaquin valley. 

Western lambs, and for the most 
part, native lambs suitable for replace- 
ment, closed the season at record price 
levels. Stocker and feeder cattle tailed 
off, but ran at high speed for weeks 
following August 1 when buying really 
started. This late start in cattle made 
for more imbalance than would have 
been the case if rollbacks hadn’t loom- 
ed until the last minute. Now cattle- 
men have their work cut out for them 
to get out from under as seasonally 
enlarged runs of all species hit late 
fall and winter market to face as yet 
a rickety dressed meat marketing 
machine, at least insofar as beef and 
lamb are concerned. Top hogs at mid- 
month were bringing around $21.00, 
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a man can’t keep his eyes off you.” 
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Chicago basis. High-dressing fall shorn 
pelt fed lambs were at $32.25. If 
packers’ goal of processing around 19 
million over the September-December 
period anywhere nearly materializes 
there will soon be enlarged talk about 
top hogs well below $20.00. Fat lambs 
promise constant but small price im- 
provement over the next 30 days at 
least, but unless explosive Australian, 
New Zealand and South Africa wool 
markets stop dimming out so fast, 
with so little net gains and thus make 
larger pelt “‘credits” insecure, it may 
be that light lambs making big gains, 
rather than “killer-end” heavies put 
in early, will be the ones that pay their 
way. Hogs haven’t been bringing any- 
where near federally figured parity for 
months, so if top fall to $15.00 or 
below that formula will look all the 
worse for wear. Efficient weight gains 
will determine whether finishers and 
growers reap final financial rewards 
or penalties for having hustled back 
into the livestock business after OPS 
mandate threatened to stop everything 
in its tracks. Meantime, consumers 
have had and unless changes are made 
will still have, to shop expensively and 
unsatisfactorily in the meshes of fed- 
eral directives laid on wholesalers. 


The Evans Means Ranch west of 
Valentine has been leased to Alfred 
V. Zimmerly. 

Working with the Highland Soil 
Conservation District, Zimmerly plans 
to improve vegetation by allowing por- 
tions of the ranch to rest during 
growing season. He is developing new 
watering places also. 


TOM RICHEY MAKES 


BIG MOHAIR PURCHASE 
TOM RICHEY, Lampasas and San 


Angelo warehouseman and wool buyer 
for A. W. Hilliard and Sons, Boston, 
purchased about 185,000 pounds of 
adult and kid mohair the second week 
in October. 

Prices, said to be “going prices”, 
were thought to be from 80 to 85 
cents a pound on adult hair and $1.05 
to $1.10 per pound on kid hair. 

The purchases made included 85.,- 
000 pounds at Alpine and Sanderson; 
60,000 pound at Ozona Wool and 
Mohair Co., and 40,000 pounds at 
Kerrville. 

A decline in wool futures market 
quieted the inquiries on Texas wool 
for the present. 


GEORGETOWN BIDS FOR 


PUREBRED SALE 
GEORGETOWN has _ invited the 
Purebred Sheep Breeders Association 
to hold its 1952 Annual Sheep Show 
and sale in its city. Owen Bragg 
announced the invitation during the 
Breed Association banquet at Dallas, 
October 9. ‘They tell us they can do 
an even better job for us next year 
than they did this vear,” said Mr. 
Bragg. 

The next meeting of the Purebred 
Association will be held in Ft. Worth 
during the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, where decision 
will be made on the stock show date 
and location. 


Doyle Davis of San Angelo sold 222 
Rambouillet vearling ewes to Virgil 
Shrover of Mercer, Missoun, for J. S. 
Campbell of Paint Rock. Price was 
$25 a head. 


The Mason sales arena at the Ma- 
son Fairgrounds has been enlarged to 
seat 200 more persons. The Mason 
County members of the Hill Country 
Hereford Association planned the re 
modeling. 

The sales arena was built 13 vears 
ago. The annual shows and sales held 
there have increased to such an ex- 
tent that it was necessary to enlarge 
the sales pavillion. The arena has been 


the only place that would accomodate 
the Mason County Club shows and 
shows sponsored by the Association. 


Ernest Priess is president of the 
Hill Country Hereford Association 
and other members in charge of the 
building are Jaime Lee, Kelly Schmidt, 
Gordon Grote, Leonard Kothmann, 
Silas Kothmann, A. D. Kothmann, 
August Willmann, Marvin Leifeste, 
J. D.‘Jordan, Franke Jordan, L. C. 
Pluenneke, Ben Kidd, T. O. Rear- 
don, M. R. Pluenneke, Frantz Rear- 
don, E. W. Kothmann, C. P. Koth- 
mann, Robert Priess, and F. A. San- 
ders. 


service at... 


a 
Your Opinion -- 
is THE most important factor in the 
continued success of our business. That 
is why we invite your comparison of 
the facilities, number of buyers, and 


Producers’ 


Dial 4145 


SALE TIME 
TUESDAY - Starting at 11 A. M—SHEEP 
FRIDAY - Starting at 9 A. M—CATTLE 


Tune in KGKL at 1:15 every Friday afternoon 
and listen to our Auction Sale! 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


ARTHUR BROOME, OWNER 
On Ballinger Highway 


San Angelo, Texas 


RAY C. AYERS AND SON INC. 


SLATON, TEXAS 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION CHECKE 


AYERS RANGE CUBES 


SUPREMO 
MAY NEED TONS 


HAVE SALESMAN CALL 


« 


AYERS. 


FOR INFORMATION 
CLIP AND MAIL 
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supply you with Ayers Supreme Range Cubes. When wintry winds blow and Po: 
: to your feed shed and take out fresh, palatable and highly-nutritious supple-_ me 
yellow corn, whole oats, rolled bar- 
wheat bran, soybean meal, cot. =o 
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Jeannene Thompson 


Ozona Girl 


Is Named 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


“Wool and Mohair Shepherdess of Texas” 


MISS JEANNENE THOMPSON, 
15-vear-old, Ozona, ‘Texas girl, was 
named “Wool and Mohair Shepherd 
ess of Texas,” October 5, as a climax- 
ing event for the state “Make It Your- 
self With Wool Mohair” 


and con 


test. ‘This was also the highlight of 
the first annual Wool and Mohair 
Festival held in Kerrville, October 3-6. 
Miss Thompson had previously been 
awarded the grand prize in the Junior 
Division before the title of Shepherd- 
ess was bestowed upon her. Bill Mick 


elson, president of the Kerrville Lion’s 
Club, made the presentation. 

Joy Short of Bandera was the grand 
prize Senior Division winner with a 
white date dress. Miss ‘Thompson, 
who made and modeled a gray coat, 
was named Shepherdess on the point 
system by which the garments were 
judged. She was adjudged high point 
winner on the standards of general 
attractiveness, presentation of cos- 
tume, workmanship and_ cleanliness 
and pressing. Both girls will receive 
all-expense trips to El Paso in No- 
vember and to Portland, Oregon in 
December where they will compete in 
the National contest. As an addition- 
al award, Miss ‘Thompson was present- 
ed with $25 from the Delaine Merino 
Record Association. 

This was the fourth annual fashion 
show for ‘Texas and the first time 
the contest has been held as a single 
event on a state-wide basis without 
arca eliminations. Competition was 
keen with 101 girls entering the con- 
test. ‘The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the Wool Bureau, Inc., are spon- 
sors of the contest. Mrs. W. B. Wil- 
son of San Angelo was state contest 
director and Mrs. Hondo Crouch of 
Fredericksburg was state style show 
director. 

The pavilion stage was transformed 
into a_ beautiful stone facade, with 
the patio outlined in fresh flowers and 
plants native to the Hill Country. A 
stone wall effect made the backdrop. 
‘Two doors — one on e*ther side of 
the stage, were cut in tue wall, and 
ramps extended from the doors merg- 


(Top) 

GRAND PRIZE WINNERS — Jovy 
Short of Bandera and _ Jeannene 
Thompson of Ozona were grand prize 
winners in Texas for the Make It 
Yourself with Wool and Mohair con- 
test. Joy, Senior Division winner, 
made a white date dress with match- 
ing stole. Jeannene, Junior champion 
seamstress, was named Wool and Mo- 
hair Shepherdess of ‘Texas, on the 
merit shown in her gray coat. Both 
girls will receive all-expense trips to 
Fl Paso in November, and to Port- 
land, Oregon in December for the 
national contest. ‘Texas Delaine 
breeders presented the Shepherdess 
with a $25 award. 


(Bottom) 
SHEPHERDESS AND HER 
F LOCK — Shepherdess ‘Thompson 
reigned over a parade given in her 
honor at Kerrville and rode on the 
Make It Yourself with Wool and Mo- 
hair Float. Other winners in the con- 
test are shown with the Shepherdess 
standing. At the right are Little Bo 
Peep (Jerry Snodgrass) and a little 
shepherd (Pat Edson). 


ed in a “C-shape” walk. The lighting 
effects were clever, and bubbles came 
from a fountain in the center of the 
“C”. Stage settings were designed and 
executed by Albert Keidel of Kerrville. 

In the prologue by the mistress of 
ceremonies, Mrs. Clyde Parker, a 
shepherd (Hondo Crouch) came into 
the arena with his sheep and sank 
down to sleep while they grazed. The 
show was his dream, showing the uses 
of the fleeces of his flock in the fine 
woolen garments. ‘The bubbles from 
the fountain carricd out the dream 
idea. Soft organ music added to ef 
fectiveness of the program. Mrs. Ag- 
nes Holley of Kerrville was organist. 
Fashion expert and advertising man- 
ager of Frost Brothers in San Antonio, 
Mrs. Leslie Culmer, served as com- 
mentator for the show. At the end 
of the dream, the shepherd awoke and 
brought out Angora goat triplets, dved 
pink, vellow and blue, and presented 
them to the newly chosen Shep- 
herdess. 

Kirst place awards were S100 De- 
tense Bonds, second places $50 bonds 
and third places $25 bonds. A skirt 
length of ‘Texas woolen materials made 
by Ziock Industries, Brownwood, was 
given to every girl who entered the 


contest. Mrs. J. W. Vance of Cole- 


TAILORING DETAIL 


— Note the 
tailoring excellence exemplified in the 
pleating of the gray coat modeled by 
Shepherdess Jeannene ‘Thompson of 
Ozona. 
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man, president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, and Frank Roddie of 
Brady, president of the ‘Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, made 
the presentation of awards. 

Winners, other than the Grand 
Prizes, were: Junior Division, first, 
Patsy Davis, Sterling City, dress; sec- 
ond, Louise King, San Marcos, dress; 
and third, Ann Ward, Melvin, dress. 

In the Semor Division winners 
were: first, Wanda Fisk, Dallas, suit; 
second, Merdie Mae Barth, Freder- 
icksburg, dress; and third, Dorene 


Moore, ‘Texas Tech, suit. 

Judges were Miss Nena Roberson, 
Extension Service Assistant Clothing 
Specialist; Mrs. Nanalee Clayton, 
Sam Houston State ‘Teachers College, 
Huntsville; Miss Elizabeth ‘Tarplev, 
University of ‘Texas Clothing Special- 
ist; Mrs. Lydia Pool, Chas. Schreiner 
Co., Kerrville; Mrs. M. Calloway, 
Kendall-Hodges, Fredericksburg; and 
Mrs. R. G. Jordan, Bexar County 
Home Demonstration Agent. 

The following day a parade was 
given in honor of the Shepherdess 
and her court of winners. 


Texas Winner Is Ranchwife, 
Mother, Seamstress Supreme 


JOY SHORT, 2 0-v earold semior 
grand prize winner from ‘Texas, has 
more to do than just see that her 
dressmaking is superior. Jov has been 
married two years and is the wife of 
Leslie Short, Jr., of Bandera. ‘They 
live on a ranch in the Texas Hill 
Country and have a 10-months-old 
daughter (10 months in October). 

Jov has been sewing since she was 
old enough to make her doll clothes. 
Much of her clothing inclination was 
nurtured by her mother, who is a for- 
mer home demonstration agent of 
Houston. 

Born in Lockhart, Jov has lived in 
many parts of the state, moving to 
Fort Stockton and to Houston and 
finally attending college at Sul Ross 
in Alpine. She was a home economics 
major in college and had planned to 
be a designer, but Les Short, Jr., had 
other designs. 

In 1949 Joy was named “Miss Fort 
Stockton”, so this is not the first ma- 
jor honor that has come her wav. She 
is the former Jovy Hickman. 

This is her second year to enter the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test. Her first vear she won second 
place in the Fort Stockton area show. 
This vear, aside from the winning 
angle, there is a note of interest con- 
cerning Joy’s garment — a white after 
5 dress. 

Her mother is now emploved by 


Shepherdess Is 
All-Round Girl 


THE WOOL and Mohair Shepherd- 
ess of ‘Texas is 15-vear-old Jeannene 
Thompson who won her title over 
senior competition in the state “Make 
It Yourself with Wool and Mohair” 
contest. She made a grav coat of her 
own design with intricate tailoring de- 
tails to merit this coveted title and 
an all-expense trip to Portland, Ore- 
gon and the national contest. She will 
also receive a trip to the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ annual convention 
in E] Paso in November and the De- 
laine Breeders of Texas presented her 
with an additional $25 for promoting 
the use of their fine wool. 
(Continued on page 67) 


lhree Weavers Co. in Houston. ‘This 
summer that company made ten white 
wool blankets for the White House. 
Hler mother sent Jov the remnant of 
the blanket material and she created 
her dress and matching stole from 
this wool. “The onlv label I could 
get,” she smiled, “is 100% Virgin 
Wool Blanket.” 

Her husband’s comment on_ her 
grand prize award was, “Well, I'll 
grow it and you can wear it.” Joy 
received an all-expense trip to the 
lexas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ con- 
vention in E] Paso in November and 
also to Portland, Oregon in December 
for the National Style Show. 


HERDER’S DREAM — Some people “dream of Jeannie with the 
light brown hair,” but Hondo Crouch, depicting an old sheep herder 
in the prologue of the style show commentary, dreamed of goats 
with blue, pink and vellow hair. ‘These Angora triplets were dyed 
those respective colors and presented to the Shepherdess; however, 
she didn’t get to keep them. Instead, the Texas Delaine Merino 
Record Association gave her a $25 award for helping promote the 
use of their fine wool. 
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SERVING THE RANCH PEOPLE OF WEST TEXAS SINCE 1913 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO OUR STORE 


‘Rushing Greer Ca 


San Angelo, Texas 
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CONTROLS 
DROUTH 


How Will You Sleep Tonight? 


Many problems have arisen in the last few years to make the ranch business 
more complicated — taxes, labor shortage, controls, to name just a few. Ranching 


today requires a greater capital investment with increasing gambles on security. 


The assurance that, regardless of reverses — drouth, freeze, depression, your 
local banker stands behind you, is a business asset you cannot afford to overlook. 


Your local banker and friend can help you - 


IN CONFIDENT, SUCCESSFUL LIVING ... DAY AND NIGHT. 


BIG LAKE STATE BANK, Big Lake OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, Lampasas 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Brady SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, 

DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio San Angelo 
FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, SANDERSON STATE BANK, Sanderson 


Coleman THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Sonora THE PECOS COUNTY STATE cerca 
FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde Pest 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FOUNTAIN HIGHLIGHTS — Over the fountain, which was 
located in the center of a simulated patio where the contestants 
modeled, was the booth for the commentator, Mrs. Leslie Culmer 
of Frost Bros., San Antonio; Mrs. Agnes Holley, organist; and Mrs. 


Clyde Parker of Kerrville, mistress of ceremonies. During the show, 


the fountain emitted bubbles symbolic of the sheepherder’s dream. 
Note bubble in front of Mrs. Culmer. 


Shepherdess 


(Continued from page 65) 


Jeannene is a sophomore in Ozona 
High School. She makes all of her 
own clothes and those of her 18-vear- 
old sister who is now a freshman at 
Baylor University. The ‘Thompson sis- 
ters are daughters of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
H. Thompson of Ozona. Mr. Thomp- 
son is a banker there. 

When Jeannene is readv for her 
college work she plans to go to Steph- 
ens, College, Missouri, and major in 
designing. 

Her home economics teacher, Mrs. 
Janie B. Hull of Ozona, will accom- 
pany her to the national convention. 
Jeannene gives Mrs. Hull credit for 
helping her develop her sewing inter- 


est. She began her sewing career 
in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
Shepherdess was born in Abilene, 
‘Texas. 

Jeannene, besides her evident abil- 
itv as a seamstress and clothes de- 
signer, is really an All-American, All- 
Round girl. She paints and has taken 
art for some time. She is noted in 
her home town as a singer and has 
studied voice for the last six years. 
Incidentally, she is on the women’s 
program to sing at the State Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ convention. She is 
active in church work and sings in the 
choir. In the high school band she 
is a twirler and made her own uni 
form. Another of her specialties in 
designing is making wedding dresses. 

Her teachers sav that she is excel 
lent in every field — in her studies, in 
sports, and in her ability to get along 
with others. Texas is very proud to 
have her represent the state. 


Fort Stockton Observes Texas 
Wool and Mohair Week 


IN OBSERVANCE of Texas Wool 
and Mohair Week, members of the 
Pecos County Auxihary of the Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association present 
ed an all-wool stvle show. The show 
was directed by Mrs. William F. 
Moore, assisted bv Mrs. D. J. Siblev, 


The show was held in the high 
school auditorium, which featured de 
corations of an old-fashioned parlor 
with love seat and ladv and gentle 
man chairs. 

As Mrs. J. Baker, second presi- 
dent of the State Auxiliary, and Mrs. 
Marsh Lea, second secretary, discus 
sed stvles of wool and mohair, Mrs. 
Page Carson entered wearmg an all- 
wool suit of 1890. 

Other models showed all-wool cos 
tumes from local merchants. 

Representing Wilson- Vickery, 
Misses Dotsie Stephenson, Martha 
Lynn Nix, Jimmie Ann Vickery, and 
Mrs. W. W. Vickery: representing 
Lewis Dress Shop, Misses Peggy Law- 
rence, Connie Russell, and Mrs. Paul 
Hall; representing N. Winkler’s and 
Sons, Miss Louann Dyche, Mrs. Wil- 
son Smith, Mrs. Billy Moody, and 
Terry Gilley; representing Louise Ed- 
wards, Misses Becky Walker and Janet 
Williams. 

Among the present stvles modeled, 
several from the past were shown; Mrs. 
H. F. Gilley wore a plum wool cash- 
meir from the vear 1890, a “second 


day” dress owned by Mrs. Dan Bihl; 
Mrs. Dred Wood was attired in a 
wool crepe from the early 1900"s and 
escorted by Morris Childer, wearing 
a handsome Prince Albert wool coat 
worn in 1910; Mrs. Carl Butz, chose 
her trousseau suit of 1927; Mrs. H. F. 
Gilley wore Mrs. Butz’s formal a duch- 
ess dress from the vear 1927, Jan Cun- 
ningham selected the college “sloppy 
Joe” of the vear 1942; and Mrs. Jud 
Montgomery wore a dress of her aunt’s 
from 1904. 

Entertainment between the showing 
of teen clothes, dresses and suits was 
Suzie Eaton and her lamb “Spot” 
singing “Marv had a Little Lamb,” 
“The Preacher and the Bear” sung by 
Buddy Bowers, Hayes Parker and Jim 
my Redden; “Ole Maid” by Beverly 
Wilson, Nancy Bumgardner, Sharon 
Johnson, directed by Miss Doris 
Owen, music teacher in Comanche 
School, with Miss Dulcie Ligon at 
the piano, Miss Lois Long gave “The 
Waltz” by Dorothy Parker. 

Mrs. Wilham F. Moore, commen- 
tator for the stvle show imtroduced 
Mrs. R. L. Walker of Fort Stockton, 
president of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Auxiliary. Mrs. Walker 
thanked the merchants and Auxiliary 
members for their cooperation. 

Timely tunes of the past and pre- 
sent were plaved during the show by 
Mrs. Hart Johnson and Mrs. Garland 
Casebeir. 


ADDS NEW BEAUTY TO YOUR FIREPLACE 


Solid Brass frame with silver soldered corners. 

Maximum safety from sparks by overlap of mesh. 

Cast Brass legs that lend to balanced perfection. 

Sturdy watch chain pull with solid brass handles. 

Full inner frame of heavy angle iron gives rigid construction. 


Robert Massie Furniture Co. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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FOR FREE°GET ACQUAINTED’ 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
INO SALESMAN Wilt] 410 WEATHERFORD 


CALL-YOU ARE NOT 
OBLIGATED! 


FORT 


WORTH, TEXAS 


Fort Worth 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


--Your 


YOU ARE 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 


We are prepared to give personal service and close 
loans without delay and with a minimum of detail 


Sheepmen---Cattlemen 


INVITED to discuss your 
financial requirements with our officers 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


JNO. S. BROWN 
President 


JNO. C. BURNS 
Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


WwW. E. FITZHUGH 


As you know, we are always ready to 
serve you on any class or on any size 
shipment. 
If you are not already, be another of 
the many thousands that yearly say 


“Shirley's Sales Sewice Satisfies” 


COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH 


Ir: 


W. Y. FARRELL 
Res. Phone 
MArket-3401 


TELEPHONES: 
Office MArket-1660 
Yard MArket-1584 


— ORDER BUYERS -- 


FEEDER SHEEP -- BREEDING SHEEP -- FAT SHEEP 
Room 104, Livestock Exchange Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Wm. J. JOHNSON 
Res. Phone 
NOrthcliff-2178 


FARRELL & JOHNSON 


AGAIN WE SAY CONGRATULATIONS TO MEMBERS OF 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ON YOUR 36TH CONVENTION 


Again We Say There Is No Better Place 
To Sell Your Livestock Than On A 
Central Public Livestock Market 


Such As Fort Worth. 


SHIP ‘EM ALL TO FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 


‘Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 2:06 p. m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a. m. and 12:15 p. m. 


At Fort Worth 


Dry Weather and Stock Cars 
Control Trend of Livestock Trade 


By Ted Gouldy 


THE EXTREME drv weather and 
the stock car shortage have been the 
dominant factors in the sheep and 
lamb trade at Fort Worth during the 
past month, as well as controlling the 
trend of cattle and calf prices. 

At this writing the stock car short- 
age appears much improved and this 
has been due to action of the rail lines 
to stop diversion of livestock cars in 
the Northern part of the country and 
they make extra effort to move more 
of them to the Southwest. 

Yuring October Charles A. Stew- 
art of the Livestock ‘Traffic Associa- 
tion at Fort Worth, the Fort Worth 
Livestock Market Institute, the Fort 
Worth Stockvards and commission 
dealers and order buvers sent a flood 
of telegrams to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to ‘Texas’ con- 
gressmen and senators. 

This pressure was, no doubt, instru- 
mental in getting the relicf that is 
currently noticeable in a little more 
abundant supply of rolling stock into 
the Southwest. 

Stocker and feeder demand for 
sheep and lambs was slowed down 
and prices worked lower during the 
period. Cattle and calf prices also 
cased as the stock water and feed sit- 
uations became more critical. 

A tendency to rally has been noted 
on cattle and calf prices with many 
observers expressing the view that the 
low point of the Fall season had been 
suffered during the third week of Oc- 
tober. 

Packers reported that in the case of 
medium and common grades of many 
varietics of meat, they were unable 
to obtain “ceiling” prices. The dres- 
sed meat trade in the East also reflect- 
ed this condition. 

The continued rise of feed prices 
has been contrary to the general pre- 
dictions of earlier in the Fall and 
bookings are reported by Fort Worth 
feed processors at record levels. 

Sales of lambs included 300 at 94 
pounds from Allison Farms of El Paso 
at $31, and some No. 2 pelt lambs 
averaging 8+ pounds from Ault and 
Conway of ‘Tom Green County cash- 
ed at $30. Eighty-three head of toppy 
feeders from V. L. Patterson of Flu- 
vanna cashed at $28 in the wool. 
Leon Land and Cattle Co., Pecos, had 
200 clipped lambs of 82 pounds at 
$30 and about 200 ewes of 94 pounds 
at $16 out of the wool. 

W. fF. Lange, Runnels County, had 
125 yearling weathers at over 102 
pounds at $28. G. D. Bell, McCul- 
lough County, marketed 211 clipped 


vearlings at $5 pounds at $25. W. A. 
Halamicek, San Angelo, had some 
medium fat vearlings at 96 pounds 
at $25, and 146 feeder vearlings at 
SS pounds at $22. 

Again a large part of the run was 
canner and low grade slaughter ewes 
and in this department Mary Lea Me- 
Kenzic, Fort Stockton, sold 798 can- 
ner ewes at 92 pounds at $13. J. R. 
Duncan, Coleman, had 155. strong 
canner ewes at 94 pounds at $14, 
which carried a few fats. Frank Miller, 
Roswell, N. M., had a load of 91- 
pound ewes at $13. J. ‘PT. Watts of 
McCullough County had 94-pound 
ewes at $12.50 and 217 vearlings and 
two's averaging 91 pounds at $23.50. 
Atkins and Keenev sold 228 ewes at 
80 pounds at $12.50 and 175 shorn 
lambs and vearlings at 67 pounds at 
$20 and about 25 two's at 59 pounds 
at SIS. 

Careful sorting resulted in many old 
ewes going back as stockers out of 
these bunches such as the 67 from 
Felix E. Murr of Junction at 83 Ibs. 
and $15, while the canner end of 37 
head at $4 pounds drew $13. Delivan 
Chadwick, Junction, also had 77 head 
in a load stockered at 56 pounds at 
$15, while 11 were canners at $12.50. 
Carl W. Murr, Junction, had similar 
luck with 132 canners at $12.50 and 
44 head out at $15. Damon Evans, 
Junction had 192 ewes at 75 pounds 
at $12. 

Ralph Cooper, Motley County, had 
709 ewes at 91 pounds at $13. J. W. 
Espv, McCullough County, had a load 
of 90-pound ewes at $12.50. Fat old 
wethers found popular prices at $18 
to $19, a few higher. Typical of this 
class were the 96 pounders of Oscar 
Holland of Goldthwaite at $19. 

In the cattle trades some typical 
sales included 34 Angus yearlings from 
C. H. Wyle of Coke County that 
averaged 544 pounds and brought $34 
as feeders. He also had 136 mixed 
vearlings and two-vear-olds of the 
same type that averaged 894 pounds 
at $33, even after the sharp break in 
the market earlier in the month. These 
sold October 22. 

Beggs Cattle Co., King County, had 
102 Brahma vearlings at 541 pounds 
at $30.50, and another lot of 110 
head at 423 pounds at $31. Bryant 
Edwards, Clav County, sold 93 steers 
of 1,209 pounds at $34.50 for feeders. 

Mrs. Ollie P. Anderson had 75 cows 
at 661 pounds at $17 with their calves 
at $35. R. H. Gauldin, Palo Pinto 
County had 31 calves at 376 pounds 
at $38.50, October 23. 
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Have You A Contract? 


THE OTHER day a livestock man 
declared that he was in trouble and 
didn’t like it a bit. It seems that he 
had delivered the sheep, which he 
had recently sold, to the siding of 
the railroad and found that the buyer 
had not been able to secure the nec- 
essary stock cars on which to load the 
sheep. ‘The buyer had refused to take 
any responsibility for the sheep or pay 
for them until they were “loaded on 
the car.” There was no car. ‘There- 
fore, there could be no sale and the 
responsibility for the sheep remained 
in the hands of the grower. ‘The 
seller felt bad about the deal and 
both buyer and seller probably ended 
up feeling bad at each other. ‘This 
is an example of a misunderstood con- 
tract. Some so-called contracts are 
actually options to buy and generally 
the grower is on the short end of the 
deal should any unusual circum- 
stances arise. 

Morris H. Taylor, marketing spe- 
cialist with the Utah State College, 
outlines the essential elements of a 
good contract covering livestock pur- 
chases. ‘This information is valuable 
and should be kept for reference by 
every livestock grower. Some day it 
may prove of such value that it will 
save countless hours of worry and 
perhaps many dollars. 

1. Date of contract. 


2. Names and addresses of 
parties to the contract. 


both 


3. Amount of deposit to bind both 
partics and insure performance. 
Should be about 

+. Seller must guarantee a 
title. 

5. Live stock being sold should be 
clearly described in terms both parties 
can understand. 

6. Price per hundred or pounds. 

7. Delivery date or dates. 

8. Place of delivery and weighing. 

9. Amount or method of calculat 
ing shrinkage. 

10. Who is to select live stock for 
shipment, buyer or seller. 

11. Who bears costs of further 
feeding, etc., if live stock are not ac- 
cepted on specified delivery dates. 

12. Causes seller mav use for re- 
jecting certain live stock. 

13. Limitation on number or per- 
cent of live stock that mav be rejected 
for all causes by buver. 

14. Balance of purchase monev to 
be paid at time of delivery. 

15. Seller should be permitted to 
hold deposits as liquidated damages 
if buyer refuses to accept delivery as 
specified. 

16. Provide for arbitration of dif- 
ferences of opinion which may arise 
between buver and seller. 

17. Contract must be signed by 
both buyer and seller and witnessed. 

18. Contract must contain a waiver 
from the lien holder if there is a 


clear 


mortgage or lien on live stock, thus 
giving buyer a clear title. 

19. At least one carbon copy should 
be made of every contract so buyer 
and seller will have identical copies. 

20. Funds for purchase of cattle or 
lambs must be payable in a specified 
state or local bank. 

21. Does buyer have authorizaiton 
to act as agent for company he claims 
to represent? If not, the company is 
not liable for his acts and producer's 
recourse is limited to the buver’s fi- 
nancial ability. 


GROWERS OPPOSE PRICE 


CEILING ROLLBACK 


HEADED BY Senator O'Mahoney a 
twelve-man committee of wool grow- 
ers vigorously opposed additional roll- 
backs of wool prices before members 
of the wool division of O.P.S. Two 
members of the committee were ‘Tex- 
ans: Fred Earwood, Sonora and Hor- 
ace Faucett, Del Rio. 

“We pointed out to the OPS of- 
ficials that domestic wool prices fell 
below the pre-Korean level in Septem- 
ber, 1951; that a recent increase of 
wool prices on the world market was 
only temporary; that it is still of the 
utmost importance that the Govern- 
ment do everything in its power to 
stimulate an increase in the domestic 
sheep population, and in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

Rollback ‘Threatens Growth of 
Sheep Population 

“The number of sheep the 
United States reached an all-time low 
in 1949, and even the price increases 
following ‘Korea’ have resulted in only 
1 four per cent recovery in the number 
since that time. 

“To roll back prices now would 
have an unfortunate psychological cf 
fect, and would tend to discourage 
production when it is most needed.” 


SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


HEADS NAMED 
DEPARTMENT HEADS have been 


recently named for the 1952 South 
western Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, January 25 through February 
3. W. A. Bill King was named assist 
ant manager of the Stock Show and 
livestock superintendent. Walter Rice, 
Fort Worth Stock Yards Company, 
will be his assistant. Johnnie Vestal 
of Armour and Company, Fort 
Worth; Dr. W. G. Kammlade, Jr., 
Texas A & M College, and Charles 
Prindle of John Clay and Company, 
Fort Worth, are in charge of the 
sheep show and boys’ lamb show. 
Please Mention This Magazine — 
When Answering Advertisements 


J. B. YOUNG Cc. C. MARRETT 


President Sec’y-Treas. 
C. €. ALLEN C. G. HADLEY 
1888 Vice-President Vice-President 1951 
Time Tried, Seasoned Salesmanship 
Complete in All Departments—Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 
OUR SLOGAN: To build a business that will never know completion; 
to efficiently serve every person with whom we have relations; to 


create a personality that will always be known for fairness, honesty, 
strength, and friendliness. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


FORT WORTH 


BILL FEW — Cattle 
EVERETT COOPER — Sheep and Hogs 
GEO. JONES — Sheep and Hogs 


PLEAS RYAN — Cattle 
BEN LOTSPEICH — Cattle 
CHARLEY HADLEY — Cattle 


JOHN CLAY & CO. 


BUYING & SELLING 
10 MARKETS 


FORT WORTH SAN ANGELO 
F. C. Farmer 


Chas. Prindle Amos Womble 


> 


MORE WOOL— BETTER 


- 


LAMBS 


VITA-RANGE 

NUGGETS SHEEP NUGGETS 


They furnish needed proteins, vitamin A, and some otf 
the B-Complex vitamins. 


Good for Ewes and Lambs. 


UNIVERSAL MILLS 


Shane: Pred. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine — When Answering Advertisements 


FOR BETTER RESULTS -- 
TODAY -- 

TOMORROW -- 
ANYTIME 


TRY DEPENDABLE 


DAGGETT-KEEN COM. CO. 


FORT WORTH 


BOB BRAMLETT 
Sheep Salesman 


CHAS. DAGGETT 
Cattle Salesman 
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When Shipping Your Livestock To The 
San Antonio Market 
consign to CASSIDY— 
an old_ reliable 
y = firm with many 
years experience 


in every department 


LONG DISTANCE 408 
Walker Jordan, Sheep and Goat Salesman 
Phone G-2529 


PHONES G-9021 and C-6331 


E. G. Pope, Manager 
Phone 48 Hondo 


Please Mention This Magazine — When Answering Advertisements 


WOOL FUTURES 
. . . GREASE WOOL 
aw, AND WOOL TOPS 


GRAIN, COTTON, COTTONSEED MEAL, COTTON OIL, 
SOYBEAN MEAL, LARD, HIDES, AND OTHER COM- 
MODITIES. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


MARION J. SCOTT, Manager 
Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo 


Private Wire To: 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Members: Phones: 
New York Cotton Exchange Local — 
Chicago Board of Trade 4220 
and all other principal Long Distance — 
Commodity Exchanges No. 22 


WINNERS ALL — These girls are the winners of the 1951 “Make It Your- 
self with Wool or Mohair” contest in Texas. Left to right they are: Wanda 
Fisk of Dallas, first place senior, suit; Dorene Moore of Sidney, third place 
senior, navy suit; Merdie Mae Barth of Fredericksburg, second place senior, 
dress; Jeannene Thompson of Ozona, grand prize junior winner and wool 
and mohair shepherdess, gray coat; Mrs. Leslie B. Short, Jr. of Bandera, 
grand prize senior winner, white date dress; Patsy Davis of Sterling City, 
first place junior, gray dress; Louise King of San Marcos, second place junior, 
sheer wool dress; and Ann Ward of Melvin, third place junior, red suit. 


Rambouillet 


(Continued from page 43) 


Miles Pierce, Alpine; Carlton Bier- 
schwale, Segovia; and L. F. Hodges, 
Sterling City. 

The 1952 San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show will have no classes for 4+ to 6 
tooth breeding sheep. The commit 
tees setting up the classes felt that 
sheep this age and good enough to 
show should be at home producing 
more of their kind. Classes that will 
take the places of the 4-6 tooth rams 
and ewes will be a pen of 3 two tooth 
rams and a pen of 3 two tooth ewes. 


* x * 


All 4-H Club and FFA Chapter en- 
tries in the Boys’ Breeding Sheep 
Classes of the 1952 San Angelo Fat 
Stock must be registered in the boy's 
name or transferred to the boy prior 
to December 1, 1951. Club sponsors 
should check this detail on their en- 
tries right away. 


* 


Leonard Richardson, Iraan, Texas, 
bought a Rambouillet stud ram at the 


U.S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
in Dubois, Idaho, a few davs ago. 
* 

The Association recently received a 
letter from a French sheepman who 
has been ranching in Uruguay the past 
several vears. He savs the Rambouillets 
in Uruguay are very “pleated” and 
very “covered faced” and are about 50 
vears behind the times. ‘The govern- 
ment sheep experts there don’t be- 
lieve a smooth, open-faced Rambouil 
let will give a good weight of wool. 
This Frenchman asked for photos of 
the American type and for permission 
to publish some of the experimental 
data from the Association Breed Book- 
let. He foresees a good demand for 
American Rambouillets in) Uruguay 
before too long. 

Many American sheepmen also fail 
to realize it’s pounds of clean wool 
the buver pays for. 


W. R. (Pop) Lace, a former Sweet- 
water resident and county agent at 
Breckenridge for 13 vears, has resigned 
and moved to his farm 17 miles south 
of Fort Worth. Lace’s grandmother 
settled on the farm in 1877. 

The resignation became effective 
November 1. Bryan Swain of Falls 
County will succeed Lace at Breck- 
enridge. 
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BLACKWELL 
PEAR BURNERS 
REDUCE 

FEED 


STRONGER 


LAST 
LONGER 


Ask Your Dealer For 


BLACKWELL'S 


ePEAR BURNERS 
eWEED BURNERS 
eSPRAY EQUIPMENT 
eSTOCK TANK FLOATS 
eBRANDING IRON 
HEATERS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for Catalogue 


BLACKWELL 
BURNER CO. 


P. O. BOX 4426 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


FOR FAST RESULTS 


List your real estate with me 
Also Acreage for Oil Leases 
Can sell your Royalty or Minerals 
C. M. KENLEY 
Box 1428 


Phone 4411 San Angelo, Texas 


SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 


Milk--Ice Cream 


Phone 6966 
322 Pulliam Street 
P. B. BOX 550 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


THE ORIGINAL j 
Prercing, Self Chaching 


TAGS 
89 W. 3rd South — Salt Lake City 
Send For Free Samples 


TRAVEL 


RANCHMEN 
“Travel With Trimble” 


All Reservations Made for Travel by 
Air 
Steamship or 
Tours 


AILEEN TRIMBLE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel San Angelo, Texas 


Area Angus Breeders Plan Annual 
Bull Sale for December 5 


SOME OF the area’s most prom 
nent Angus breeders, Moore Bros., EF] 
dorado, ‘Vexas, Herman Allen, Men- 
ard, ‘Texas, Morgan & Lemlev, San 
Angelo, ‘Texas, J. S. Johnson, Ven 
best, ‘Texas are holding their First 
Annual Regular Angus Bull Sale on 
December 5th at the San Angelo Live- 
stock Auction Company. 

These breeders plan their breeding 
programs to produce Angus with plen 
tv of size and ruggedness to satisfy 
the needs of the range area of the 
Southwest and at the same time re- 
tain the quality and casy keeping abil 
ities for which Angus have alwavs 
been noted. 

To accomplish this constructive 
breeding program these breeders have 
not let a few dollars stand in the wav 
of their obtaining some of the finest 
and largest Angus cows that could 
be found in the entire United States. 

These cows have been mated to 
some of the finest and best bred Angus 
herd bulls in America. Herman Allen 
owns a son of Filinmere 999th, the 
senior herd sire of the Penny and 
James herd at Hamilton, Missouri and 
considered one of the top sires of the 
breed. Moore Bros. and J. S. Johnson 
are using two sons of Bandolier Mer 
curvy of French Broad Farms which is 
considered one of the top Bandolies 
bulls of the breed. 

The French Broad herd of Boling 
Green, Kentucky won most of. the 
blue ribbons at the 1951 San Angelo 
kat Stock Show. 

Morgan and Lemley own a son of 
Quality Prince 17th of Sunbeam 
which is one of the top Sunbeam 
bred herd sires in the land. This bull 
is owned by Carlton Corbin Stoney 
broke ranch at Ada, Oklahoma, and 
was Grand Champion Angus Bull at 
San Angelo in 1950. 

‘This affords the buyer an opportun 
ity of selecting their bulls from the 
best of all three of the major Angus 
blood lines im the country, Sunbeams, 
Bandolhiers, and Eilenmeres. 

Ranchmen who have seen this of 
fermg have expressed surprise at the 
quality, size and scale of the cattle. 
One of them, Carlton Corbin, com- 
mented recently that this is the great 
est offering of this number Angus 
bulls ever offered in the United States 

‘These breeders plan to hold a bull 
sale of top quality bulls in San Angelo 
cach December. ‘These bulls will be 
grown in the main on grass and will 
not be highly fitted and therefore will 
not demand the faney prices the same 
quality. bulls would demand under 
highly fitted conditions. All the bulls 
offered will be 16 to 30 months old 
and will be in good breeding condi 
tion and ready for heavy service 

These breeders think that since the 
drouth is so severe and sausage bulls 
so high it may be a good vear for 
ranchmen to trade their old herd bulls 
for better ones. 

The breeders are interested in every 
ranchman coming out to see the pro 
gress which is being made in quality 
Angus. 


The Dawson Ranch near Shafter 
has been leased to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
A. Allen formerly of Uvalde. 

Ihe Allens are developing an irri- 
gation system from a large spring near 
headquarters with the help of the 
Highland Soil Conservation District. 


P. J. Rodgers of Haxtun, Colorado 
bought 1,500 good age crossbred 
Rambouillet-Delaine ewes from John 
R. Jovee, Il of Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

Rodgers also bought 1,500 mixed 
lambs from Fred Ball of San Angelo 
and 50 crossbred rams from John R. 
Jovee. 


Miles Culwell of San Angelo ship- 
ped 1,100 solid-mouth ewes to Tim 
berlake, South Dakota the third week 
October. Previously he had sent 
1,000 head to that country. 

Culwell ranched at Timberlake 
about three vears and recently sold 
his ranch to A. E. Neal of San Angelo, 
anad Stanley Mavfield of Sonora. 

The ewes he purchased averaged 
about S17 a head. Most of the sheep 
came from the George Renfro, Hor 
ace Holiman and Leroy Spires ranches. 


Pat Rose, Jr. got considerable des- 
tructive criticism recently as news of 
his fishing trp leaked out. Seems 
that the fifteen fisherman on the creek 
soon found out that Pat had brought 
only fourteen beer-bottle openers. 


In San Angelo 


give your friends 
the prestige of 
flowers from 


THE 
GARDENS 
DIAL 8159 
Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 


MILL REPAIRS 


AERMOTOR MILLS 
— AND REPAIRS 


WATER WELL 


SUPPLIES 
— OF ALL KINDS 


ALL KINDS OF 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


WEST TEXAS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


(OLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All-American Sheep of All America 
For Replacement Ewes 
COLUMBIAS ARE FIRST CHOICE 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
OF AMERICA 


112 NORTH MAIN LOGAN, UTAH 


CONTROL 


atthe 
(Warbles or Wolves) men- 
ace which costs the live 
stock industry thousand of 
dotiars each yeor with thi 


economical treatment 


GRUB DUST 


Martin's Grub Dust contains 
Rotenone. It is efficient, easy- 
to-use. Treatment is made at 
the vulnerable period of the 
grub's life cycle when lumps appear in the hide. 
Dust rubbed into the animal's hide kills the encysted 
grubs on contact. Available in the handy shaker 
carton 


P.O 


Ge 
John A. 
E. R. Morrison 


Telephone Randolph 4147 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Field Representatives 


ae Texas Loan Manager 
TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


San Angelo 
Menard 


2105 N. Akard 
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East Austin Station, Austin, Texas 


FARMERS -- RANCHERS AND 


OTHER COUNTRY GENTLEMEN 
MAKE US YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


STENCILS 


FOR POSTED, NO TRESPASSING SIGNS 
“Marking Devices For All Purposes” 
SAN ANTONIO RUBBER STAMP 
COMPANY 


510 N. PRESA ST. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 94 


Raise Your 
Own Livestock 
Feed 


Ay 
4 ‘ 


800 Acres Watered By 
Flowing Wells. 
Best Land in Texas. 


‘Two and a half million gallon reservoir. 300 acres under irrigation, 
another hundred root plowed. Balance can be put under irrigation 
for $20 per acre. On S. P. Railroad at Pinto siding, 12 miles south- 
west Brackettville, ‘Texas. Have been offered $8,000 per vear lease 
for ten year period or $25 per acre for land under irrigation. Have 
several land and water analyses, all minerals intact. Price $200,000 
cash or will lease for long period, for $12,000 per vear, lessee assume 
cost of further improving. Barley, rye and clover being irrigated now. 


W. A. RICHARDS, Owner 


PHONE 1358 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


THE SUFFOLK— 
MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: | 

1. Small smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING 

2. Alert... ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. 

3. Open face .. . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. } 

4. Unequalled constitutions .. . GREATER HARDINESS } 
BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT } 
FASTER. 

5. Excellent mutton form... . WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR } 
MORE. 

AMERICAN SUFFOLK 
SHEEP SOCIETY 

MOSCOW, IDAHO } 

| 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS Co. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Devoe’s Paints for All Purposes 


Picture Framing — Artists Supplies 


MAILING SERVICE 
East Twohig 


MONTGOMERY'S 
SERVICE STATION 
Magnolia Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Opposite Corner from Cactus Hotel 
When in San Angelo leave your car 
with us. We specialize in washing 
and lubrication jobs. Cars called tor 
and delivered. 


rrr rrr rr rrr rr rrr 


Phone 4435 


row 


W. C. 
WILLIAM CALVIN 
LER, 63, native of Concho County 
and registered Rambouillet breeder 
tor 34 vears died of a heart attack 


(BILL) FULLER 


(BILL) FUL 


October 6. He was cnroute to San 
Angelo from the ranch. 

Mr. Fuller started in the Rambouil- 
let business with 500 Cook-McCor- 
quodale ewes. He leased a ranch at 
Onient from 1924 to 1925. 

V.D. Fuller, father of Bill Fuller, 
came to Paint Rock in 1879. In 1926, 
Bill Fuller bought a ranch 12 miles 
southeast of Paint Rock where the 
Concho River runs into the Colorado. 
This is the headquarters ranch now. 

The Fuller Rambouillet breeding 
flock will be carried on by his son 
John when he returns from duty with 
the Air Force in Iceland. At present 
Mrs. Fuller is operating the ranch. 

Survivors include: his widow; two 
sons, W. C. Fuller, Jr. of Seminole 
and Capt. John W. Fuller stationed 
in Iceland; one daughter, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Thomas of Abilene; three brothers, 
Fred of San Angelo, Walter and V. 
D. of Christoval; one sister, Mrs. 
Henry Dail of Melvin; and five grand- 
children. 

The brothers of the late Mr. Fuller 
are all on the Door Kev Ranch. 


E. E. FOSTER 

EK. E. FOSTER, 77, pioneer ‘Tom 
Green county resident, died October 
6 following complications from an at- 
tack of virus pneumoma. Mr. Foster 
came to ‘Texas from Georgia when he 
was 19 years old. He came to San 
Angelo in 1895. After his marriage 
in 1896, he and his wife made their 
home in Knickerbocker where he was 
engaged in farming and ranching. 

He was a member of the county 
school board for many vears and also 
served as a trustee in his own district 
for a long period. He was county 
commissioner for 20 years. His last 
term was in 1944. 

During his term of office he helped 
to build the new ‘Tom Green County 
courthouse, the county library, the 
Oakes Street Bridge, the Seven-Mile 
Bridge, most of the hard-surfaced 
roads in the county, and the paved 
streets in the town of Christoval. 

Foster Park, located between ‘Tank 
erslev and Knickerbocker, is named 
in honor of Mr. Foster. 
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Survivors include his widow; two 
sons, Ernest and Arthur Foster; and 
one daughter, Mrs. G. A. Strother, all 
of Knickerbocker. Also surviving are 
1] grandchildren, seven great-grand- 
children, three brothers and a niece. 


W. E. STEPHENSON 


W. E. STEPHENSON, 68, long- 
time Upton County ranchman, diced 
October 5 at his home in Rankin. 

A native of ‘Tennessee, Mr. Steph- 
enson came to ‘Texas in 1902. He 
lived in Merkel before coming to 
Upton County in 1907. Since 1915 
he has ranched near Rankin. 


Survivors are his widow; one 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Vardy, Ran- 
kin; one son, Pfe. W. R. Stephenson, 
Keesler Field, Miss.; one sister, Mrs. 
S. H. Bean of Rankin; and_ three 
brothers, including Bob Stephenson 
of Alpine. 


Edwin Maver of Sonora sold 1,200 
good-age ewes to P. J. Rodgers of 
Haxtun, Colorado at $16 a head. The 
sheep were delivered October 31. 


Moke this important 
decision NOW 
@ Come in — now — and let us show 
you our large selection of the world’s 
most beautiful monuments — Rock 


of Ages family monuments, famous 
for lasting loveliness. 


for this seal on 
Monu- 


tifiles all Rock of Ages 
Monuments. 


In San Angelo 
ROBINSON MONUMENT 
COMPANY 
1114 West Avenue N 


Hugh L. George 


Licensed Civil Engineer 
Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
28 Years With West Texas Boundaries 


We Survey the Earth 
207 Central National Bank Bidg. 


San Angelo, Texas 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 TEL. 4410 


Please Mention This Magazine — 
When Answering Advertisements 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For descriptive literature of America’s 
leader in the production and _ sales 
field write: 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Box D 


Middleville, Michigan 
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EWE LAMBS 


TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK EXHIBIT 
AT STATE FAIR 


Johnny Bryan, who has developed the Trans-Pecos Suffolk Ranch, 


Fort Stockton, into one of the best Suffolk breeding establishments 
in the country, had an attractive exhibit at Dallas. Note the ribbons. 


His champion ram and ewe were particularly outstanding and were 
in such fine condition that they drew praise from the judge and many 
of the sheepmen who saw them. Johnny was hopeful that he could 
take his flock to the Kansas City Royal this year but the dry weather 
and labor shortage put a crimp in his plans. Bryan and Ham Forrester, 
Del Rio, another Suffolk breeder, are shown. 


... Lrade Possibilities . . . SuFFOLKS 


QUICK GAINERS PAY 


...BIG LAMBS... 


...GOOD WOOL... 


CHAMPIONS OF BODY CONFORMATION 
FOR SALE: BRED 2, 3 AND 4 YEAR OLD EWES 


Trans-Pecos Suffolk Ranch 


MGR. 


WALLPAPER 


PICTURES FRAMED 


Ranch Home Redecoration 


E WILL SHIP YOUR ORDER 
TO ANY POINT IN TEXAS 


YOUR 
ESTATE? 


Many things can and some 


certainly will reduce it ma- 
terially, even drastically. Do 
you know what they are and 
what to do about them? 
OVER 650 West Texas 
Ranchers have counselled 
with us and secured protec- 


tion through our plan for 


estate conservation. 


Let us discuss this vitally important problem with you. 


It has been our special study for many years. 


T TEXAS GENERAL AGENT 
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INITIAL DRAWING -— This picture was taken May 14, 1946, and 
shows the initial drawing by the County Agents to decide which 


sheep should go to each county. 


Agents represented in the picture from left to right: Garret E. 
Blackwell, Asst. County Agent Dona Ana County, N. M.; Allen R. 


Wisenbaker, Mgr. Sears Roebuck 


Store, E] Paso; Eugene E. Parker, 


County Agricultural Agent, Sierra County, N. M.; C. M. Knight, 
Hudspeth County, ‘Texas, and Roy L. Dye, Jr., Asst. County Agent, 


El Paso County, ‘Texas. 


Sears Foundation Sponsors 
4-H Club Livestock Program 


By Ray Hastings 
Assistant County 


THE SEARS Foundation Sheep pro- 
gram is enabling E] Paso Valley 4-H 
Club boys and girls to have a livestock 
program in the “big middle” of a 
highly specialized cotton producing 
irrigated valley. In vears past E] Paso 
has been thought of as something of 
a cattle center for the western part of 
the state but the valley proper has 
never had a real livestock industry. 
This is because cotton is the big mon- 
ey crop, averaging 1'2 bales per acre 
and in some cases producing as high 
as three bales per acre. 

Despite this cotton background, 
county agents and +-H Club members 
wanted some kind of a livestock pro- 
gram. After all, one can’t stir up 
much enthusiasm over an acre 4-H 
Club cotton demonstration, but a 
baby lamb, calf or pig is a natural 
for young club members. 

With this in mind, four County 
Extension workers got together and 
worked out a sheep breeding program. 
These men were Roy L. Dye of El 


Agent, El Paso County 


Paso County, Garrett Blackwell of 
Dona Ana County, E. E. Parker of 
Sierra County and Cato Knight of 
Hudspeth County. They met with 
Cal Johnson of the Sears Foundation 
and A. R. Wisenbaker, manager of 
the Sears El] Paso store, and in a 
short time the Sears Foundation Sheep 
Feeding Program was under way. 

In brief this was the plan. Sears 
Foundation would furnish each coun- 
tv with 12 registered ewes and a ram. 
Southdowns were selected because it 
was thought that they would be well 
suited to valley conditions and_be- 
cause of their value as fat lambs in 
the livestock shows. Each club mem- 
ber was to pav back a total of three 
ewe lambs over a period of three years 
and these lambs would then be given 
to other +-H Club members. Dye and 
Blackwell were selected to go to Ken- 
tuckv and buy the sheep. They con- 
tacted numerous breeders in that state 
and finally brought back 52 sheep. 

When the sheep arrived, the club 


316 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Texas Buyer and Representative 


GEO. ALLISON 


$19 Paint Rock Road SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Dial 7082-4 


Southwestern Representative 


JOE SKINNER, 605 So. Solano 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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members and their parents, county 
agents and Sears representatives met 
at the stockyards and the club mem- 
bers drew for their ewes and the 
agents drew for the rams for each 
county. (The rams have been rotated 
among the different counties.) 

All this took place in the fall of 
1946. Since that time some forty 4-H 
Club members have participated in 
the Southdown program. Hundreds 
of prizes have been won with these 
sheep in the Southwestern Livestock 
Show. In addition, an annual Sears 
show is being held on the Sears park- 
ing lot. ‘The Foundation puts up 
$150 in premiums for the District and 
$75 for winners from each county. 
Offspring from Sears sheep have taken 
the Grand Championships in several 
of the state’s largest livestock shows. 

Some of the 4-H Club members 
who started in this program have now 
gone on to college or to the Army, 
but the sheep demonstrations carry 
on with new and younger club mem- 
bers. One of the El Paso County 4-H 
Club members who sold his flock 
when he went off to school, ended 
up with over $3,000 from his sheep 
feeding demonstration. 

All in all, the Sears Foundation 
Southdown Sheep program has been 
almost 100% successful. A few sheep 
have diced but these have been re- 
placed by the Foundation. Now they 
are buying four replacement rams as 
the original ones have been used in 
all counties. Largely as the result of 
this work, the Southwestern Livestock 
Show in El Paso has one of the larg- 
est and toughest fat lamb classes to 
be found anywhere. The club mem- 
bers have developed their love for 
livestock. They have learned how to 


Drop postal card for our price list on 


pasture seed from 1 lb. lots up, de- 


livered anywhere in Texas. 
“PILCA BUTTA” DRY LAND ALFALFA 
HARDING GRASS 
SIDE OATS GRAMA 
SLENDER GRAMA 
INDIAN GRASS 
INDIAN GRASS MIXTURE WITH BLU: 
STEM 
BOERS, LEHMANN, WEEPING AND 
SAND LOVE GRASSES 
BLUE PANIC 
BUFFALO GRASS 
CANADA WILD RYE 
OREGON RYE 
PERENNIAL RYE 
DALLAS GRASS 
JOHNSON GRASS 
TEXAS WINTER GRASS 
BERMUDA GRASS ETC 


Our Slogan: 

“More grazing pasture per acre” 
Inquiries cordially invited 
DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
Pasture Grass Specialists 
P. O. BOX 527 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


ASK FOR BANNER 
PRODUCTS 


“IT TASTES BETTER” 


feed, breed and block sheep. They 
have learned to accept responsibility 
and how to take defeat in some cases. 
Most of them have made a little mon- 
ev but this is not the major objective 
of the program. The main benefit 
trom this endeavor is that these live- 


stock-minded 4-H Club members are 


“learning to make the best better” 
and they are not giving anvbody any 
trouble as juvenile delinquents. They 
are our livestock producers of the fu- 
ture. 


LASSIE CAPTURES 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS 


LASSIE, an imported Border Collie 
owned by Louie Ragland of Junction 
captured the major prize in the se- 
venth annual Southwestern Sheep 
Dog ‘Trials in Kerrville, October 6. 
Lassie’s time was two minutes and 
52 seconds on the 200 yards of fixed 
barricrs. During those minutes the 
dog maneuvered five sheep into a pen, 
for the prize money of $50. 

The Trials were the closing event of 
the four day Wool and Mohair Festi- 
val in Kerrville. 

Winners in the range dog division, 
named in the order thev placed were: 
Sue, owned by E. E. Evans, ‘Talpa, 
32 points, both dog and owner per- 
forming for the first time; Queen, 
owned by J. E. Schwab, Cuero, 31 
points; Glenn, owned by Peterson 
Stock Farms of Kerrville and handled 
by J. Fk. Duke of Kerrville, 22 points: 
Tip, J. F. Duke; and Roy, J. E. 
Schwab, also a first time entrv. 

Art Allen, nationally known exhibi- 
tor and breeder of Border Collies, 
judged the trials. Officials were Pierce 
Hoggett, Jimmie Duke and Guy 
Powell all of Kerrville. 


W. C. HENDERSON 


IRION COUNTY AGENT 


W. C. HENDERSON is the new 
county agricultural agent in Irion 
County. He fills the vacancy left by 
Larry Graham, who has gone into the 
insurance business in San Angelo. 

Henderson was born and raised in 
Coleman County near Burkett. He 
was graduated from Burkett High 
School in 1942. He attended John 
‘Tarleton State College at Stephenville 
and entered ‘Texas A and M in 1943, 
but went into the armed services be 
tore he completed his college training. 
In 1947 he was a technidal sergeant 
with the Army of Occupation in 
Korea. After his discharge he finished 
his work at A and M in 1948. Since 
that time he has been assistant Na- 
varro County agent. 

In 1947, Henderson married the 
former Frances Ann Tate of Coleman. 
They have one son. 


REID WINS HONORS 


AT NEW MEXICO FAIR 
AT THE New Mexico State Fair in 
Albuquerque, Robert W. Reid of 
Hillsboro won all prizes in the Senior 
Angora Goat Show. 

Reid has been president of the 
American Angora Goat Breeders Asso 
ciation. He was the main exhibitor of 
the breed at the New Mexico Fair. 

Reid was elected to the board of 
directors of the Texas Angora Goat 
Raisers Association this August 
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Corriedale 


108 PARKHILL AVE. 


Sheep Are In Demand 


HAVE YOU SOLD YOUR RAMS? 
CORRIEDALE BREEDERS HAVE, 
BECAUSE CORRIEDALE RAMS ARE: 


PREPOTENT 
LONG-LIVED 
VIGOROUS AND VIRILE 


For descriptive literature on this dual-purpose ane bred 
to be profitable to its owner, write: 


American Corriedale Assn., Inc. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


P. O. Box 418 


New Braunfels, 


Right Now Is The Time 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF FINE 
FRUIT TREES, PECAN TREES 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


New Braunfels 
Nursery & Floral Co. 


Howard W. Locke, Mgr. 


Texas 


Undefeated Rambouillet Ram 1950-5! 


“I'm Jake’ 
will head my flock. 


let shows in Texas 
“Pretty Boy,’ 


ram was undefeated at the 7 major Rambouil- 
and his sire, 


H. C. NOELKE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


ANNOUNCING--- 


On September first I pur- 
chased the entire RAM- 
BOUILLET and CORRIE- 
DALE interests of ELLIS 
OWENS in the firm of 
NOELKE and OWENS. In 
the future these sheep will 
be known as the H. C. 
NOELKE flock. 


Phone 2732, visit or write 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR DAD 
The Album of Gunfighters 
| De Luxe Edition, 256 pages, 9x12 inches 
| Contains photographs and sketches of between 
400 famous outlaws, desperadoes 
| frontier characters, Texas Rangers, U 
Marshals A book you will be proud to possess. 
Price $10.00 per copy. Edition limited, so send | 
your order now to 


| PINETREL} 


ROSE & HUNTER, Bandera, Tex. | 


DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 


SLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snoery 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-potsonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 
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OUR RECORD IS BUILT ON... 


... THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Over 51 Years Serving 
Devil’s River Country 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
OVER 
$375,000 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


SONORA, TEXAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


How Is Your Wool Clip: 
You Can Be SURE Your Wool Production In The Future 
Will Be Very PROFITABLE If It Is DELAINE. 

U. S. Supply Is 50% Of Needed Production. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
TEXAS DELAINE MERINO RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Geo. Johanson, Secy. Brady, Texas 


Texas Delaine News 


By Mrs. G. A. Glimp 


THE FAST approaching fall weather, 
which ordinarily is something one anx- 
iously yearns for after the sweltering 
summer months, is serving this year 
as a reminder that winter is not far 
off. The trend of conversation. still 
prevalent in any congregating of farm- 
ers and ranchers is: wonder when it 
will rain again, how much feed it will 
take for stock this winter, and how 
much longer can the wells furnish 
stock water with the below normal 
rainfall? It is wonderful how quickly 
a much needed general rain could 
reverse these much pondered ques- 
tions. 

In spite of hot drv weather and 
practically no rain this summer, Clyde 
Glimp reports his sheep to be in very 
good condition, and his lambs have 
developed into a most uniform flock. 
He recently sold some ewe lambs to 
Burland Wayne Perry, Goldthwaite 
club boy, and some breeding ewes to 
Oscar Stagemoller of Pottsville. We 
shall be looking forward to seeing re- 
sults from these sales. 

The ram progeny test in Sonora fell 
far short this vear, in so far as Delaine 
breeders are concerned. There are only 
twelve head entered under these breed- 
ers, Clint Brown, Owen Bragg, and 
Raymond Walston. More breeders 
should consider entering this, as it 
could be a very educational project for 
any interested breeder. 

Joe Le May has let A and M Col- 
lege have twenty-two head of his 
choice ewes on a fifty-fifty proposition. 
He is to be commended for this gen- 
erous act in helping the college build 
up a good foundation flock of De- 
laines. These ewes vary in age, and 
with the exception of three or four 
sheep, they were topped from his 
flock. 

The Comal County Fair was held 
in New Braunfels September 28-30. 
Bill Oliver, Kerr County Agriculture 
teacher, judged this show with the 
results as follows: 

Aged Rams — | and 2, L. and W. 
Steubing. 

Yearling Rams — 1, F. H. Lohman 
and Son; 2, Steubing; 3, H. W. Dietz. 

Ram Lambs -- 1 and 2, Lohman; 
3, Steubing. 

Aged Ewes 
ing 3, Dietz. 

Yearling Ewe - 

Ewe Lambs 
3, Steubing. 

Champion Ram — Lohman & Son. 

Champion Ewe — Lohman & Son. 

This ewe was awarded Grand 
Champion ewe over all breeds of the 
show and awarded a 19 inch trophy 
as special award. 

George Johanson, Clint and Ches- 
ter Brown were a part of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Getting More Money for 
Woo! and Mohair,” led by Dr. J. C. 
Miller at the recent Wool and Mohair 
Festival in Kerrville. These round table 
discussions proved very beneficial, and 
subjects were chosen that would in- 
terest and profit any sheep and goat 
man. 

Delving a little deeper into the 
Festival, we find the Delaine Associa- 


1, Lohman; 2, Steub- 


Lohman. 
1, Lohman, 2 and 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


tion gave the Woman's Auxiliary a 
$25 award to be used at their discre- 
tion in the “Make It Yourself with 
Wool or Mohair” style show. This 
was given as an added prize to the 
girl chosen to reign as Shepherdess of 
the Festival, Jeannene Thompson of 
Ozona. 

A number of Delaine breeders and 
wives attended Purebred Sheep Day 
and banquet at the Dallas Fair, Octo- 
ber 9, and were privileged to hear 
H. L. Gantz, Southwest Editor of 
Farm and Ranch, speak on the orgin 
and history of sheep. It was most 
interesting to note that some of his 
information was taken from Biblical 
quotations. 

Delaines at the Fair 

The Delaine Show and judging, 
October 10, was well attended, and 
some very fine animals were exhibited. 
The following breeders were repre- 
sented in the show: Owen Bragg, 
Hamilton Choat, Paul Gromatzky, T. 
G. and M. E. Gromatzky, Dale Her- 
ring, Rex Bomar, and Horace Hinkle. 
Harold Bragg and Jerry Choat were 
very much in evidence during the 
show assisting with show. flocks 
George Johanson performed his duties 
as judge in a very capable manner, but 
often after much deliberation, as the 
classes consisted of twelve to sixteen 
very uniform animals. The Fair awards 
ranged through ten places, but due 
to space limitations, only the first 
five places will be listed. 

Yearling Rams — 1, Dale Herring; 
2, Owen Bragg; 3, Rex Bomar; 4, 
Horace Hinkle. 

Ram Lambs — | and 2, Bragg; 3, 
Paul Gromatzky; 4, T. G. and M. E. 
Gromatzky; 5, Paul Gromatzky. 

Pen of three Ram Lambs — 1, 
Bragg; 2, Paul Gromatzky; 3. T. G. 
and M. E. Gromatzky; 4, Herring; 5, 
H. Choat. 

Champion Ram — Owen Bragg. 

Reserve Champion — Dale Herring. 

Yearling Ewes — 1, Bragg; 2, Her- 
ring; 3, Bragg; +, Herring; 5, Paul 
Gromatzky. 

Ewe Lambs — 1, T. G. and M. FE. 
Gromatzky; 2, Bragg; 3, T. G. and 
M. E. Gromatzky; +, Bragg; 5, Choat. 

Pen of three Yearling Ewes — 1, 
Herring; 2, Paul Gromatzky; 3, T. G. 
and M. E. Gromatzky. 

Pen of three Ewe Lambs — 1, T. 
G. and M. E. Gromatzky; 2, Bragg; 
3, Choat; 4, Herring; 5, Paul Gro- 
matzky. 

Champion Ewe - 
Gromatzky. 

Reserve Champion — Bragg. 

Exhibitor's Flock — 1, Bragg; 2, 
Herring; 3, T. G. and M. E. Gro- 
matzky; +, Choat; 5, Paul Gromatzky. 

Get of Sire — 1, Bragg; 2, T. G. 
anad M. E. Gromatzky; 3, Herring; 
4, Paul Gromatzky; 5, Choat. 


T. G. and M. E. 


rrr 


A. B. Hightower and Johnnie Ham- 
by of Sonora have purchased 1,500 
acres of grassland near Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, on the Arkansas River. 
Ihey plan to take in cattle there for 
pasturage. 
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IT ADDS UP 


You Dont Need A Calculator 
To Figure It Out! 


Feeds, minerals, salt, vitamins all 
work together to produce and build 
livestock. The absence of any one ele- 
ment will impair the efficiency of the 
others. Make sure that your livestock 
are not hindered by the lack of min- 


erals. 


SAN - TEX PACEMAKER BRAND 
MINERAL MIXTURE will assure 
you adequate mineral protection and 
help utilize all the feed you are now 


investing in your livestock. 
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SAN - TEX 
Pacemaker Brand Mineral Mixture 


Composed of Salt, Dicalcium Phosphate, De- 
fluorinated Phosphate, Special Steamed Bone 
Meal, Cane Molasses, Mineral Oil, lron Oxide, 
Sulphur, Cobalt Sulphate, Manganese Sul- 
phate, Potassium lodide, and Irradiated Yeast 


Analysis 


Calcium not less than 
Phosphorus not less than 
lodine not less than 

Salt not more than 
Molasses not less than 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
“If It's Made by San- Tex, It’s Guaranteed’’ 


San -Tex Feed & Mineral Co. 


Office: St. Angelus Hotel 
Telephone 7600 


J. M. Huling 


San Angelo, Texas 


Warehouse: 1015 Pulliam St. 
Telephone 9697 
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Now, more than ever .. . for extra profits, your herds and flocks need 


MORTON'S Trace Mineralized Salt... Fed Free Choice 


Morton’s ‘Trace Mineralized Salt fed free 
choice helps sheep grow thick, heavy wool 
goats produce fine mohair beef cattle make 
faster gains. ‘The reason isn’t hard to find. 
Salt and trace minerals, working together, give 
results that salt or trace minerals alone can 
not give. 

Salt stimulates digestion and assimilation. It 
supplies the essential chlorine of hydrochloric 
acid for protein digestion . the sodium of 
bile for digestion and assimilation of fats and 
carbohvdrates. 

The trace minerals — cobalt, manganese, iron, 
copper and iodine — are closely ticd up with 
vitamin, enzyme and hormone activities — the 
basic life functions. 

Cobalt guards against an anemia producing 
parasite frequently found in sheep . . . it sets 
up an active condition in the rumen and im 


of animals 


testines of your animals. Manganese helps 
livestock utilize calcium and phosphorus for 
strong, well developed bones. Iron and copper 
work together to form healthy, rich blood to 
carry oxvgen to the cells of the animal’s body. 
lodine activates the thyroid gland which con 
trols the entire activity of the body. 


Originally, it was nature’s plan to provide 
these trace minerals in feed. But because of 
erosion and heavy cropping of land, they now 
must be fed directly. The casv, cffective way 
to feed them is Morton’s ‘Trace Mineralized 
Salt. It is like a low cost insurance policy. It 
safeguards the health and thriftiness of vour 
livestock . . . at a cost of onlv a few cents 
a vear for each animal. Ask for Morton’s ‘Trace 
Mineralized Salt by name. 


MORTON SALT CO., Dallas, Texas 


FREE—Just off tne press, this 32-page book gives you the 
omplete tacts on feeding salt and trace minerals to all class 


Mailed FREE and postpaid. Morton Salt Co 
First National Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


SALT IS THE LOGICAL CARRIER 


FOR TRACE 
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